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PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


Wri pleasure we introduce to the medical profession, 
and to the public in general, the First American Edition 
from the Fifth London Edition, of Dr. A. B. Mappocx’s 
celebrated work on INHALATION in the cure of diseases of 
the respiratory organs. We do it, we say, with pleasure, 
because whatever knowledge can be promulgated that will 
bear directly against these diseases, and successfully com- 
bat that most dreadful of them all, and which has 
hitherto been so fatal, Pulmonary Consumption, should be 
freely and unhesitatingly tendered. Our introductory re- 
marks are given in the plainest language, and in the sim- 
plest form; we. merely design to call attention to this trea- 
tise by guaranteving a fullness of interest to all interested 
in the subject. It will be seen that in England it has 
elicited universal praise, the first and second editions 
having been sold as soon as issued from the press, and the 
same undeniable truths, here republished, must not only 
meet the approval of all candid minds, but must hecome 
more than eminently useful. 

It is a source of regret, that decided opposition to new 
remedial action teo often comes from the medical profes- 
sion, and a new course of treatment must actually fight its 
way into favor, when its merits are undeniable, before 
they are admitted: sometimes even before a fair trial has 
been granted. Dr. Willson says (see articles on Inhalation 
in the London Lancet, Vols. I. and II, 1841, ’42), “ We 
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have seen to what a surprising extent prejudice has blinded 
us to the most valuable remedial agents. Many of our 
best medicines were popular remedies before the medical 
world would admit them in their vocabulary.” 

Many articles, Iodine, for instance, were thus hesitat- 
ingly received. A strtking example of this backwardness, 
and strongly illustrative, we have in the introduction 
of vaccination by Jenner, which was frowned upon and 
proscribed by physicians as-a body before coming into 
general use. In this work, given facts are identical with 
happy results; thus an urgent appeal to notice and re- 
search is at once made, and weightily too, for the living 
death, Consumption, has, to a sad extent, baffled medical 
skill and defied the greatest talent. Dr. Mappock has had 
seventeen years’ experience, and has given the subject a 
full and fair trial, while the cases selected and here re- 
ported, some fifty or more, are before the reader in minute 
detail, and must (as we have stated before) to any unpre- 
judiced mind, present the most satisfactory evidence of 
the decided superiority of this niode of treatment, in 
diseases of the lungs and kindred affections. It is a well- 
known fact that certain articles, useful in treating diseases 
of the respiratory organs, cannot be advantageously taken 
into the stomach; and it is also well known how highly 
important it is in such cases to avoid everything tending 
to derange the stomach, and thus interfere with its func- 
tions, so inducing indigestion with its train of evils. And 
it is also highly desirable in these cases, to employ the 
gastric juice in reporting to the system through the me- 
dium of nutritious food, in place of acting upon those pe- 
ouliar remedies the properties of which will be actually 
changed before being carried into the system. And even 
when in the internal use of certain articles, the properties 
desired pass into the circulation, their action is not locally 
apecific, and partial good only can be effected. Now by 
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Inhalation we bring the peculiar properties of the medica- 
ments employed in their wnaltered condition to bear at ones 
and directly upon the affected part, while the stomach is 
left untrammeled in providing nourishment: thus the pa- 
tient finds strength taking the place of debility. 

Indeed the prominent advantages of Inhalation are self- 
evident. To repeat: Inhalation carries the remedial vir- 
tues unchanged and unimpaired to the bronchial tubes, 
and throughout their ramifications to the air-cells,—but 
of course, to insure benefit, the distinctive remedies must 
be judiciously selected. The usual treatment is produc- 
tive of general debility, always a barrier in the way of 
cure, but particularly so in pulmonary consumption. Dr. 
Elliottson calls the present treatment “ the jog-trot sys- 
tem,” and its rapidity or certainty is surely not in effecting 
cures! In some cases it is not even palliative: in fact, 
pulmonary affections have been treated in a very unre- 
liable, and therefore unsatisfactory manner. See Report 
of the Committee to whom was referred the consideration 
of the Cause and Treatment of Tubercular Diseases, before 
the American Medical Association, which met in May, 
1853, in N.Y. Dr. D. F. Condie, of Penna., said the Com- 
mittee was not prepared to report. “They had considered 
the subject very attentively, and the more they did 60, 
the more a new light broke upon them, until they began to 
doubt the orthodoxy of many of the received opinions regard- 
ing Tuberculosis, its causes, and the proper course of medi- 
cal treatment to be pursued.” 

In the face of these facts, and many others that natu- 
rally present themselves, should any liberal-minded physi- 
cian hesitate to give inhalation an impartial trial? Dr. 
Manppock states, in which we concur, that many of the 
failures in cases of inhalation where it has been un- 
satisfactory, have been owing to the imperfect instru- 
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ments.used, and the improper remedials used to meet the 
case. 
We make use of the same inhaling apparatus 80 succeas: 
fully used in the practice of Dr. Maddock, Dr. Jno. Snow,* 
and other eminent medical gentlemen who employ inhala- 
tion in England. The apparatus with small mouth pieces, 
such as are now used in this country, always induce 
fatigue in the respiratory organs, and are apt to bring on 
@ succession of violent coughings; but the apparatus men- 
tioned above, does not occasion fatigue, or impose the 
slightest exertion: requiring during inhalation no more 
effort than ordinary breathing. Success could not be ex~ 
pected to attend this process with the usual imperfections, 
neither is it to be supposed that an injudicious selec- 
tion from the various remedials can be more satisfactory. . 
Therefore to condemn the principle of inhalation for im- 
perfections or abuses, past or present, is illiberal and unjust. 
We appreciate the wonderful utility of steam navigation, 
at the same time having the undeveloped efforts of Fitch 
and Fulton before us, and are well aware that discoveries 
or progress made in the arts, sciences, or mechanics is 
developed gradually, and that perfection in either is seldom 
obtained at once. Of course inhalation as introduced, was 
but a partial development in every respect, and could 
not have wrought with the great efficiency it does at pre- 
sent; skill and experience were required to bring it out in 
successful power. This requirement has been met, as this 
work will fully show. Dr. Maddock states, “I have seen 
daily success attend cases treated by the inhalation of 
medicaments conveyed to the immediate seat of disordered 
action, where the long-continued trial of the various 
remedies, as usually exhibited, and upon which the most 
experienced of the faculty solely depend, had proved en- 


* Dr. John Snow, Principal of the Hospital exclusively for Consumptives, 
Brompton, London. 
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tirely ineffectual.” A physician of this city, now one of 
the strongest advocates of inhalation we know of, became 
so by the obstinacy, so to speak, of one of his patients who 
hed read a small treatise on the subject, and asked his 
relative opinion and advice. The result was that having 
neglected the subject, he averred no benefit could thus be 
obtained, It had been used—he said—many years ago, 
and was found unsuccessful—was in fact a failure. This 
patient, an educated man, was not satisfied, and decided 
to test the matter in his own case. He purchased one of 
Dr. Snow’s improved inhalers, with Drs. Coxe and Mad- 
dock’s works on the subject, and followed the general 
course of treatment given by Dr. M.; being obliged to use 
his own judgment; still he found, and that soon, a strik- 
ingly marked improvement. His physician, on hearing 
the effect produced in the case before him, engrafted the 
truth thus manifested into his practice, recommended it 
to his patients, and now uses it with great success. 

There are some physicians, not fully understanding the 
modus operandi of inhalation, who find a brief mode of 
avoiding inquiry or explanation, by condemning it én toto. 
But we are gratified in knowing that many others in this 
city, and throughout the Union, have and are now giving 
the subject a candid review, and as we are sensible that it 
invites close examination, and challenges the strictest 
scrutiny, 80 we expect that medical gentlemen will, in ac- 
cordance with experimental knowledge and professional 
judgment, receive this great agent as a most efficient aux- 
iliary: nay, a sine qua non in the treatment of the diseases 
referred to. The fallacy of ‘any one remedy meeting 
the numberless phases of disordered action in pulmonary 
affections, is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

Dr. Maddock justly says, “It must not be regarded as a 
catholicon, and every phase of the disease must be com- 
bated as it presents itself.” This manifests the necessity 
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of reference to medical experience; for while the use of 
medicaments is comparatively simple, it most assuredly 
requires professional judgment to ascertain, as ground of 
action, the peculiar condition of the morbidly affected part— 
ever changing—and medical discrimination in the selection 
of remedies, a8 indicated by the particular state of the 
disease. We have added some additional observations to 
this work, respecting the treatment proposed, &c.; and 
have given full directions for using the inhaler: and we 
urgently request physicians in their practice, and any 
and all consumptive and asthmatic persons to give this 
subject a fair hearing, which we are certain will be followed 
by encouraging trials, and satisfactory results. 

To close our present remarks, we will observe in refer- 
ence to diseases of the respiratory organs, that with the 
adoption of the method under consideration as a promi- . 
nent feature of treatment (so clearly explained in the fol- 
lowing pages), everything is to be anticipated, but that 
eoithoud td, nothing can reasonably be expected, as the in- 
efficiency of the past has fully demonstrated. Nothing 
indeed but blighted hopes and the way-marks of death ! 


PREFACE 
TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


TuxE whole Edition of this work having been disposed 
of in an unexpectedly brief period, the Author has not 
been enabled, in the present instance, to perform so much 
as he could have wished; but he trusts that the new ma 
terials which his professional occupations have enabled 
him to add, will be found neither uninteresting nor unim- 
portant. At the saygtimg-he takes. this opportunity of 
stating, that eddie eg psrionss and careful observation, 
in the treatment of diseases of the air-passages, lungs, and 
heart, authorise him in speaking’ with in¢rétised confidence 
of the advantaggs to be derived, from conveying ‘medica- 
ments, by inhalation, to the immediate seat of disordered 
action ;—which mode of practice he has daily seen suc- 
ceed, in cases where the long-continued trial of the various 
remedies as usually exhibited, and upon which the most 
experienced of the faculty solely depend, had proved en- 
tirely ineffectual. 

In issuing another Edition, the Author begs to express 
his best thanks to the gentlemen of the public press, for 
the very favourable opinion they have unanimously ex- 
pressed of his work, and for the disinterested anxiety and 
readiness with which they have seconded his endeavours 
in extending his views, and disseminating the principles 
upon which the system of inhalation is based. His acknow- 
ledgments are no. less due in courtesy and kindness to nu- 


merous members of the Profession, who have consulted 
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him in practice, and in their own individual cases, for the 
handsome and candid manner in which they have borne 
the most ample testimony as to the superiority of inhala- 
tion, in affections of the chest, over all other remedial 
means; and-he doubts not, that other corroborative testi- 
mony will continue to be added, until an amount of evi- 
dence shall have accumulated, sufficient to shake the un- 
belief of the most inveterately sceptical. For, although 
we are all doomed to witness the painful spectacle of Error 
frequently confronting Truth, and usurping her highest 
prerogative,—just as the noxious and unprofitable weeds 
are seen to grow up side by side with the golden grain,— 
yet Truth, immortal and immutable, will ever be omnipo- 
tent in the end—to use our own family motto, “ Veritas 
magna est, et prevalebit”—and so with the practice of in- 
halation, which is raised upon and bound up with Truth 
—its destiny is the same; it may encounter prejudice and 
opposition, but its triumph will yet be signal and com- 
plete. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Tue Author of this work cannot sufficiently express his 

sense of gratitude for the very liberal support and appro- 
bation it has continued to receive, alike from the profes- 
sion, the press, and the public at large. 
_ Seventeen years have elapsed since the Author first 
employed medicated inhalations in various diseases of the 
lungs, air-passages, throat, and larynx; and he has now 
much satisfaction in stating that the practical results of a 
more extended experience in these particular affections 
than perhaps usually falls to the lot of a single individual, 
have fully confirmed the expectations he originally formed 
as to the efficacy of this mode of treatment. 

With respect to pulmonary consumption, it is generally 
known that a majority of the profession regard this fear- 
fully prevalent disease as positively irremediable, and the 
confidence with which they maintain their opinion has 
been received by the public generally as certain evidence 
of its truth. But daily observation more and more con- 
vinces the Author of the utter groundlessness of this 
melancholy conclusion, which it is believed can only have 
arisen from a misdirection of treatment, for, to quote the 
words of a talented reviewer :—“ That inhalation is bene- 
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ficial and curative must be admitted by all practitioners 
who have either courage or honesty ; that it has softened 
and soothed the path to the grave in those who were ren- 
dered incurable by neglect; that in incipient consumption 
it has restored health and saved life, are realities which 
no pathologist can deny.” Accumulated facts justify the 
Author in believing that the time is fast approaching when 
the “‘ Modus Medendi” now pointed out will be universally 
adopted, and be the means, with the blessing of Provi- 
dence, of removing a stain from the practice of medicine, 
and of banishing the dogma, “ consumption incurable,” to 
the region occupied by exploded error. 


56 Curzon Street, 
May Fair, London. 


PREFACE. 


Tue Author of the following pages has devoted, for 
many years, his particular attention ‘to complaints of the 
lungs and heart, and the practicability of producing 
healthy changes on diseased structures of those organs, by 
the jnhalation of vapours, containing the active or curative 
principles of medicinal substances. During the period 
referred to, the Author noted down in his Case Book the 
results of this mode of treatment; and, in the course of 
his readings from time to time, added, from various sources, 
the opinions and experience of other practitioners who had 
adopted a somewhat similar treatment. These scattered 
facts and observations he has now revised and collected in 
the present Treatise, with the hope of directing more 
general attention to this simple and efficient remedial 
agent, which has been so unaccountably overlooked by a 
great majority of his professional brethren. 

As it i probable that this work, from the interest and 
importance of the diseases on which it treats, will be pe- 
rused by many non-medical persons—for anything calcu- 
lated te throw a ray of light on their treatment, or the 
hope of arresting their hitherto ynchecked career, must be 
interesting to the public as well as the profession—it has 
been the wish of the Writer to show, in as clear and fami- 
liar a style as possible, intelligible alike to all classes of 
readers, the principles upon which the practice of Inhala- 
tion is founded, as well as the various remedies employed, 
and the best mode of using them. 

8 (15) 
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It is the Author's opinion, that a work intended for the 
advancement of any science should be so far professional 
as to be readable by the professions, and so far popular as 
to be interesting to the man of general intelligence; and 
he fully concurs with the late Dr. Currie, “that it were 
better for medicine, like other branches of natural know- 
ledge, to be brought from its hiding-place, and exhibited 
in the simplicity of science and the nakedness of truth.” 
When a medical treatise, like the present, is free from 
technicalities in ite terminology, a benefit is conferred on 
society, by enabling a patient to become a critic in his own 
complaint ; arid thus, many persons are not only prevented 
from falling victims to'error in the treatment, or placing 
themselves in improper hands, but are instructed how to 
take care of their health, and are rendered more observant 
of their own, altered sensations, as indicative of approach- 
ing disease; and also capable of giving accurate informa- 
tion, whether they consult personally or by letter, as to 
the seat and signs of ‘disordered functions, and those lead- 
ing facts which regulate professional opinion—which they 
could not satisfactorily communicate without the previous 
knowledge that such writings impart. More especially 
has the Author been induced to make the public acquaint- 
ed with the rationale of inhalation, :from the. fact, that a 
great majority of his professional brethren have refused, 
or neglected, to ascertain the truth of the assertions and 
experience of those practitioners who have adopted this 
important remedial agent,—and have remained :content 
with denying, when it has been a duty they have owed 
to themselves and their patients to have examined. 

{t is not, however, to be expected that the generality 
of mankind, in the event of inactivity or supineness on 
the part of their medical advisers, should look on with in- 
difference, and refrain from using their own individual 
exertions towards promoting the more common employ 
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ment of a sanatory agent, by which, in some cases, if not 
universally, a chance may exist of staying the mighty 
havoc which complaints of the chest make in our domestic 
circles; and snatching from the tomb some at least of its 
annual victims. 

But while divesting the Treatise, as far as practicable, 
of professional technicalities, it must be distinctly under- 
stood, that it is very far from the intention of the Author 
to recommend self or domestic treatment. No friend to 
his species would advise the uninitiated to treat those 
diseases which have hitherto baffled the skill of the phy- 
sician. When the varied resources of the medical art 
have been found unavailing, the best devices of persons 
ignorant of the principles and practice of medicine, are 
only likely to hasten a fatal termination. 

The Author hopes, that any inaccuracies of style, or 
other defects, will be considered by the reader with indul- 
gence; for, in the midst of those active. and important 
duties which daily devolve upon him, he has but little 
leisure left for literary occupation, but it appeared to him 
better to attempt to do good—even though it be done in 
an imperfect manner—than not to do it at all. 

In conclusion, the Author claims no merit beyond that 
of promoting and extending this invaluable means for the 
direct local application of remedies; and if his humble 
labours tend to prolong the life or alleviate the sufferings 
of one of his fellow-creatures, he will think them amply 
repaid. 
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THE quiver of death has no arrow so fatal as Consumption. In 
all ages it has been the giant foe of life. It blights the ruddy hue 
of youth, and cankers the damask cheek of beauty. It invades 
the domestic circle, and strikes down in the haunts of business and 
walks of pleasure. Insidious in its commencement, and fatal in 
its termination, it spares neither age or sex, and extends its ravages 
to every climate; and, more fearful than the far-famed maladies 
of Pandora’s box, pulmonary, consumption has, until very recently, 
left its victims without hope. It is, therefore, highly “consolatory 
to know that the influence of medicated inhalations at last bids 
fair to conquer its fatality. 

Although the reasonableness and importance of inhalation, or 
the local application of medicated vapours in diseases of the air- 
passages and lungs cannot be questioned, it must be admitted that 
it has not obtained for itself, in this country, that extent of inquiry 
and examination which it deserves, and which, among our conti- 
nental brethren, has justly been bestowed upon it. And yet it is 
not easy to imagine how this mode of treating diseases of the 
organs of breathing should have been neglected, its feasibility is 
so self-evident, and in such accordance with the theory, principles, 
and practice of medical science, and the teachings of common 
sense; for it is an admitted fact, that remedies directly applied to 
the absorbing surfaces of the lunga, independently of the specific 
local influence they exert, are carried into the system, and produce 
analogous effects as when directed to the surface of the stomach. 
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But there are frequent instances we meet with in actual life, 
where the duty of inquiry, if not positively, is really evaded; and 
it was not, perhaps, to be expected that the scepticism and preju- 
dice, which beset all departures from 4% beaten track, would leave 
this unopposed and disregarded. 

Let not, however, the preconceived idea, that inhalation accom- 
plishes little or no good, prevent an impartial and sufficiently 
extensive trial of its merits as a curative agent. , The résponsible 
duties which medical mren owe to mankind and to themselves, 
equally demand that this plan of treatment should be duly inves- 
tigated ; for, not gifted with infallibility, in what way, except by 
diligent inquiry and research, can the practitioner obtain any 
assurance that he is not disseminating and perpetuating erroneous 
opinions of its value ? 

Some medical men, it 1s true, have given their attention to the 
subject, and have reported unfavourably of inhalation; but we 
have generally discovered that the cases in which it had been 
adopted were of such a character, that the disease had already 
caused very extensive disorganisation of the lungs, or, that the 
remedies had not been administered m the proper quantities, and 
with sufficient caution and perseverance. It may, however, be 
observed, that the instances, in which these trials have been made, 
are “‘few and far between ;”” indeed, it may be asserted, although 
all the members of the profession approve of the principles on 
which the system of inhalation is founded, that scarcely one prac- 
titioner in five hundred ‘has employed it as a remedial agent ;' and 
this strange apathy has been exhibited, it must be remembered, in 
the treatment of those diseases declared as incurable under the old 
routine of practice. 

Facts do not justify us in asserting that mhalation will prove 
invariably and universally successful, any more than such a desi- 
rable termination could be expected in alt other complaints, in 
which the treatment is more generally understood; but the result 
of our practice has clearly shown us, that pulmonary consumption 
and other diseases of the chest are not incurable, as they have been 
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hitherto esteemed,—that the medical art ie possessed of means 
capable of oftentimes completely and radically overcoming them,— 
and that, in the most desperate cases, the more painful and dis- 
tressing symptoms may invariably be palliated. 

Putting aside, for the moment, the curative effects of inhalation, 
the incontrovertible fact of its being capable of lessening the 
amount of human suffering, must alone be considered sufficient as 
demanding the most serious attention, and deserving a full and 
fair trial from the profession. 

To guard against misconception, it is necessary to state, that, 
while relying 80 much upon inhalation, it is only as an important 
auxiliary that we regard it; and that we do not exclude in our 
treatment such other remedial means as the progress or other cir- 
cumstances of the case either suggest or admit; conscious, to quote 
the language of Horace, 

Alterius sie 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.” 


For though the absorption of tubercles, or the cicatrisation of cavi- 
ties, be accomplished by certain remedies acting specifically upon 
them, yet the germs of the disease may still be latent in the system, 
and at a future time again present themselves, if constitutional treat- 
ment be not simultaneously adopted, to improve that general de- 
praved condition of the system from which they originate; and, at 
the same time time, every precaution should be used to avoid 
those exciting causes of disease to which we have elsewhere alluded. 

It is a fine observation of a modern author, that ‘undoubtedly 
we have no questions to ask which are unanswerable. We must 
trust the perfection of nature so far as to believe, that whatever 
the order of things has awakened, the order of things can satisfy.” 
We earnestly trust that the pages of this volume will hasten the 
period when there will be no unanswerable questions in medical 
science; when the patient may, trust the physician’s skill so far as 
to believe, that whatever diseases the ordo rerum may unfortu- 
nately have generated, the resources of the medical art can remove. 
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A TREATISE 


MEDICATED INHALATIONS, & 


CHAPTER I, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


To give the non-medical reader an interest in the method of 
treating diseases of the respiratory organs by medicated inhala- 
tions, and to enable him properly to appreciate the rules laid down 
for their prevention, we shall commence our ‘Treatise with a brief 
outline of the anatomy of the thoracic viscera. 

The chest, or thorax, is a cavity situated at the upper part of 
the body ; it is longitudinally divided into two parts by a membra- 
nous partition called the mediastinum, stretched between the breast 
and the back-bone, or from front to rear, On one side of the par- 
tition is placed the right lung, which is divided into three sections, 
or lobes; on the other side the left, being divided into two lobes, 
the place of the third being oecupied by the heart, which lies on 
this side of the chest. 

The lungs are of a dark-purplish, mottled appearance, and are 
composed of air-cells, congregated in small groups, or clusters, not 
unlike the clusters of the grape. Attempts at calculating the 
number of the air-cells have been made by some physiologists: 
Keill, distinguished for his mathematical attainments, compuie? 
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them at 1,744,000,000 in each lung; Leiberkuhn, a German ana- 
tomist, represents them as equal in superficies to 20,000 square 
feet. Around the cells, binding them together and forming, as it 
were, the matrix in which they are imbedded, is a quantity of cel- 
lular substance, which may be said to constitute the substance of 
the lungs. 

The air penetrates the lutigs through the wmdpipe, or trachea, 
a round tube of about an inch in diameter, which may be easily 
felt running down the front of the neck. This canal is kept open 
by cartilaginous rings, inserted in its sides, which prevent the pos- 
sibility of the tube: being compressed by external means, or by food 
passing down the cesophagus, or gullet, in the act of swallowing ; 
and thus respiration is preserved from interruption. At the bot- 
tom of the neck, the windpipe terminates in the bronchi, or bron- 
chial tubes, which divide, like the prongs of a fork, into two 
principal branches, a right and a left; and these again sub-divide, 
the right into three, the left into two, corresponding with the num- 
ber of lobes in the lungs which they severally supply. Plunged 
into these lebes, the bronchial tubes eontinue still farther to ramify 
and divide until their branches attain an extreme degree of minute- 
ness, and finally terminate each in a little rounded vesicle, or cul- 
de-sac, formed of the lining membrane of the air-tubes. 

If the reader will picture the lungs of the exact shape and size 
required ‘to fill each side of the chest, allowing a space for the 
heart on the left; and will further consider these organs of a light 
elastic spongy texture,—an interwoven series of air-tubes, sir-cells, 
and blood-vessels, and each tube supplied with a nerve to direct its 
proper use, and to give warning when irritated or diseased; he 
will have ® tolerably correct idea of their form and strueture. 

The chief duty of the lungs is to bring air in contact with the 
dark or venous blood, or blood which. has already performed ita 
round of the body, by which exposure it is converted into red, or 
arterial blood, or that blood which is circulated by means of o 
great artery called the aorta. This change, which is necessary for 
sustaining the freshness or vitality of the blood, and for generating 
and keeping up the heat of the body, is chemically produced by 
the oxygen of the atmosphere being absorbed, and a corresponding 
volume of carbonic-acid gas, which the blood had acquired in its 
circulation through the system, being given off. 
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The reader will now understand, from this description of the 
air-passages and lungs, that if a patient, labouring under any 
diseases of these parts, inhales medicated vapours in the same way 
as he breathes common air, the remedies must necessarily come tn 
immediate contact with the organs affected. It requires but little 
exposition to show the importance and value of inhalation in these 
particular diseases, and its advantages-ever the ordinary mode of 
taking remedies; for it will at once be apparent, that medicines 
thus administered escape the many changes which would otherwise 
be produced upon them, by the processes of digestion, chylification, 
absorption, assimilation, and by being circulated through the sys- 
tem before the seat of disease. 


CHAPTER II. 


PATHOLOGY AND SYMPTOMS OF PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


Tax membrane which lines the windpipe and the bronchial tubes 
in all their minute ramifications, and which terminates by forming 
the air-cells, is endued in its whole extent with the power of secret- 
tng—that is, of separating from the blood certain materials which 
form a thick viscid matter, well known under the name of mucus. 
This mucus moistens the parts, and in all natural states just a suf- 
ficient quantity is secreted for this purpose, and also to make up 
for what is lost. by evaporation, or that moisture which every one 
knows accompanies the breath on its return from the lungs; but 
should the lining membrane be injuriously acted on by any cause, 
such as breathing an acrid vapour, or a sudden change in the tem- 
perature of the air inspired, the membrane then becomes inflamed, 
and a greater quantity of blood than is natural is determined to 
the part, and, in consequence, more mucus is secreted than is ne- 
cessary; it therefore collects, and, as the watery parts evaporate, 
condenses into pellet-shaped masses in the bronchial tubes, in 
which it has been formed, and a partial obstruction is thus offered 
to the passage of air into the air-cells supplied from this tube. 
Notice of this impediment is at once given by the nerves which 
supply this part, and nature endeavours by a cough,—that is, by 
a sudden and forcible contraction of the che&t,—to expel the air 
from the cells and tubes behind the obstruction, and thus dislodge 
the offending matter. This is a plain and simple account of that 
very common affection called a “cough,” and will explain to our 
readers the pathology of coughing. 

As secreting surfaces separate the materials of mucus from 
healthy blood, so will they remove any morbid products from 
vitiated blood; and the air-tubes and air-cells which in health se. 
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crete mucus which is not only harmless, but, as we have shown, 
beneficial, will, in a state of disease, secrete a new matter, termed 
tuberculous deposits. 

_ Various opinions have been entertainad respecting the nature 
and origin of tubercles. Hippocrates, Galen, and other ancient 
authors, considered them to be putrified phlegm ledgéd in the lungs. 
In later times, Sylvius de la Boe, Tralles, Portal, Broussais, and 
Wepfer, conceived that tubercles were lymphatic glands, and liable, 
as all other glands are, when irritated, to become inflamed, and 
eventually to suppurate. Dr. Reid considers them to be a collec- 
tion of inorganic mucus. Dr. Barrow and M. Dupuy endeavour 
to show that tubercles are hydatids (very minute animals distended 
with fluid, which have been discoveréd in several cavities of the 
body). Laennec says, that a multitude of facts have convinced him 
that the development of tubercles is the result of a general de- 
praved condition of the system. Dr. Carswell believes that tuber- 
culous matter, ready formed, exists in the blood, and is deposited. 
in the langs. Dr. Campbell gives his opinion, that the blood be- 
comes charged with particles derived from the materials of nutri- 
tion, which, being carried forward to the lungs, are capable, in 
some organisations, of passing through their extreme vessels, and 
hence producing no effect; but which, in other cases, are retained 
by the capillaries (the amall ramifications of arteries), and thus, by 
gradual: accumulations, form masses apparently homogeneous, to 
which is conventionally applied the name of tabercle. Dr. Flood, 
in his recent work, very ingeniously tries to prove that tuberculous 
deposits essentially arise from some defect in the function of nu- 
trition, from disease of the mesenteric glands, and consequent ob- 
structions in the lacteal vessels and the progress of the fluid they 
contain. Others have contended that tubercles:are the products of 
inflammation; and a vast number of different theories have been 
broached as to the*origin of tubercles, but, as they are based on 
mere hypothesis, it would be tedious and of no practical use to 
advert to them, for it must be admitted by all candid minds, that 
the true character and development of tubercles have hitherto baf- 
fled all research. 

When tubercles are first deposited they appear of a grayish hue, 
are transparent, and are named miliary, from their supposed re- 
semblance to the millet seed. They seem to the naked eye round, 
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but the microscope shows them to be angular ; they are very adhe- 
rent to the Imgs, and cannot be separated without also detaching 
the pulmonary texture. They vary in number from four or five to 
as many thousands. After longer or shorter period they gradu- 
ally enlarge, and eventually soften, generally frst im the centre, 
and sometimes simultaneously at several points, and ruaning into 
each other form a cavity, or-excavation, in thesuhstance of the lungs. 
When the tuberculous maas is completely softened, it becemes of 
a dull yellowich-white colour; and pus, generally of a thick, tena- 
cious, cheese-like nature, ig ‘expelled from the hangs through the 
bronchial tubes into the windpipe, and from thence is expecto- 
rated. i 

While this disorganisation is advancing imside the Inngs, corres- 
ponding symptoms are discovered in the general health. It is im- 
possible to describe correctly by any symptoms, a disease so varied 
in its course and duration as consumption ; but the first indication 
is most commonly a slight tickling cough, which, from ‘bemg unat- 
tended with any great difficulty of breathing, or constitutional dis- 
turbance, is too frequently ‘regarded as a simple cold, and is often- 
times treated improperly, or altogether neglected. After a short 
time the cough becomes more frequent, and is accompanied by a 
little mucous expectoration, the breathing gets hurried, and the 
pulse quickened, especially after any exertion, and occasionally a 
“‘ stitch” in the side is complained of. * The patient gradually be- 
‘comes paler, and palpitations are experienced, especially after 
ascending stairs, or walking quickly, A degree of feverishness 
ensues, with a feeling of chilliness during the day, and in the 
night the perspiration is much increased, by which the pulse is 
lowered, and the frame generally debilitated: this may be termed 
the first stage, and it is most desirable that medical aid should be 
sought at this period. 

The second stage is characterised by loss of appetite, emaciation, 
and diminished strength: the fever increases, the cough becomes 
more frequent, and the expectoration more abundant. Perhaps at 
this period, from the tubercular deposits pressing on the sides of 
some small vessels, thereby obstructing the flow of blood through 
them, blood ‘becomes extravasated, and is spat up, or streaks of it 
mark the expectoration. The cheeks are patched with a hectic 
flush; more difficulty of breathing and oppression at the chest are 
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experienced, for less air being taken in at each inspiration, more 
frequent inspirations become necessary, and thé person who for- 
merly breathed but fifteen times in a minute will now breathe 
twenty ; the perapirationg are more copious, and the general power 
is so diminished, that the patient is no longer capable of active ex- 
ertion or exercise. 

Tn tho third, or last stage, a marked change succéeds ; the tu- 
berculous deposits, being incréased in aize and number, are elus- 
tered together, and running into each other form en excavation 
into which the air has now free admission, and acts on its raw and 
unhealed sides. From this result fresh inflammation, new supplies 
of blood, and new depositions of tubercular matter ; the cough fur- 
ther increases in severity amd frequency; the expectoration is 
changed in character, and consists of pus, or mucus, containing 
softened, or occasionally solid tuberculous deposits, shreds of lymph, 
and sometimes particles of pulmonary tissue in a foetid state. The 
fits of coughing are now distressing, especially after lying down or 
getting up, perhaps because the change in position alters the situ- 
ation of the puriform matter remaining in the cavity, and thus 
exposes @ new source of irritation. Should the disease be princi- 
pally confined to one lung, the patient generally lies on that side, 
by which means the sound lung, which is now called upon to per- 
form the greater part of respiration, is left unimpaired by the 
weight of the body, and can thus be more fully and easily dilated. 
But the alleviation is merely slight and temporary: fresh collec- 
tigns of tubercles burst, and additional exacerbations are thereby 
excited—the night perspirations break forth heavy and profuse— 
the debility and emasciation progress in proportion to the other 
symptoms—the lining membrane of the air-passages becomes 
thickened, or ulcerated, or even studded with tubercles, and the 
cough is incessant—the extremities swell, and the powers of the 
stomach failing, its contents are not unfrequently rejected by the 
violent fits of coughing. The intestines share in the general state 
of disease, the internal membrance of which becoming irritated, or 
ulcerated, diarrhoea alternates with or accompanies the profuse 
evacuation of the skin. The hectic flush is increased, and the eye 
assumes & pearly whiteness, and has a certain wildness of expres- 
sion; the brain supplied with improperly aérated blood is also 
affected, and mental excitement, common from the commencement, 
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occasionally towards the close heightens to languid delirium, or 
total imbecility; but the senses most frequently remain entire, 
and the poor patient gradually and imperceptibly sinks into eter- 
nity, oftentimes anticipating to the last moment e recovery. 

Such has hitherto been the unchecked progress of this terrible 
disease; but-we earnestly trust and believe that the preventive 
and curative measures now recommended, if properly attended to 
and carried out, will be the means of averting its frequency and 
reducing its fearful mortality. 
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CHAPTER III. 


DIAGNOSIS OF PULMONARY CONSUMPTION AND OTHER DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST BY AUSCULTATION.—PROGNOSIS. 


THE act of inspiration and expiration, or the passage of air into 
and out of the lungs, and the motion of the blood in the heart and 
blood-vessels, produce certain sounds; and the term auscultation 
(from ausculto, I listen) is applied to the methods used to ascertain 
by these sounds, or signs, which reach the ear when placed next to 
the chest, the seat and nature of various diseases of the respiratory 
organs. Should the lungs or the heart be diseased, these sounds 
become changed, and thus the altered condition of their structure 
will be detected. But the application of the ear itself to the chest, 
more especially of the female sex, is objectionable for obvious rea- 
sons, added to which it is impractitable thus to institute a proper 
examination of some parts. To remove these difficulties, a little 
instrument, called the stethoscope, consisting of a hollow tube or 
trumpet, about a foot in length and two inches in diameter, was 
invented by the eminent pathologist Laennec, in the year 1816; 
which not only enables the practitioner to explore all parts of the 
chest, but communicates the sounds in a much more perfect degree. 
It is well known that sounds conveyed by a tube, or any other 
body in direct contact with the ear, are much more distinct than 
when widely diffused in the air: hence the reason of deaf people 
employing hearing-horns. This familiar example will explain to 
the reader the object of this all-important instrument, which, 
although at first ridiculed as quackery and absurdity, is now uni- 
versally regarded by the profession as one of the greatest boons to 
the medical world in modern times. 

Percussion, or the mode of artificially producing sounds, con- 
sists in fils the chest, and is equally simple in its principles as 
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is auscultation by the stethoscope. Suppose we strike with the 
finger any hollow vessel, a certain sound will be produced, varying 
of course, in kind and intensity according to the size of the vessel, 
the nature of its parietes or walls, and their thickness; but if any 
solid substance be placed in the vessel, the sound will become much 
duller and altogether changed in character. It must therefore, be 
evident that the chest (which may be regarded as a hollow reser- 
voir), when there are no morbid deposits in the lungs or heart to 
increase its density, will emit sounds of a different kind from what 
they would be if such substances were present. 

It would be foreign to the object of this work, and incompatible 
with its assigned limits, to enter minutely into the various and 
delicate sounds which indicate different. diseases of the lungs and 
heart, and it is also difficult to render intelligible by words the spe- 
cial character of the sounds elicited from a healthy or diseased 
chest; but we may generally remark that the respiratory murmur, 
which in a state of health is scarcely audible, becomes, in tubercu- 
lous disease, more distinct, the voice more resonant, and the sound 
produced by percussion duller. These alterations in the respira- 
tion, and in the signs elicited by percussion, take place from the 
summit to the base of the chest, and are most frequently confined 
to the superior lobes of the lungs on one side, where the develop- 
ment of tubercles usually first takes place. In bronchitis, with 
which consumption is sometimes confounded, the morbid sounds 
proceed from fluid in the bronchial tubes, and not from an increased 
density in the lungs; and, unlike consumption, they are generally 
discovered at the inferior part of the chest, and usually at both 
sides. The physical signs which denote suppuration in the latter 
stages of consumption, consist in the superior parts of the chest 
being dull on percussion, accompanied by a hollow, coarse respira- 
tion, giving rise to a peculiar phenomenon, called pectoriloquy, 
which is said to exist when the voice is heard through the stetho- 
scope applied to the chest, and sometimes by a tinkling echo, or 
metallic ringing. Should there be much fluid in the lungs, arising 
from impeded respiration, a mucous r4le, or rattle, which has been 
compared to the sound caused by blowing through a pipe into 
soapy water, is then perceived over the diseased parts. When the 
air passes through the cavities, a peculiar cavernous respiration is 
heard, induced by the passage of air from the bronchial tubes into 
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the cavities, instead of entering the minute air-cells. To demon- 
strate the presence of tubercular. disease, the physical signs must 
exist collectively, and be accompanied by the general symptoms to 
which we have alluded in the previous chapter. 

The information to be acquired relative to the condition of in- 
ternal organs in general is necessarily very limited: but by the 
aid of auscultation and percussion the practitioner is enabled to 
obtain direct symptoms of thoracic diseases, in respect of their na- 
ture, origin, and condition, which are almost as infallible as those 
derived from actual sight; and he is thereby enabled to steer his 
course through those numerous difficulties and uncertainties, which 
would embarrass and perplex him if attention were wholly directed 
to functional derangement. 

Although the various changes in the texture and functions of the 
lungs and heart are capable of being detected with such wonderfu 
certainty, yet it is evident that the power of discovery must belong 
to those only who have, by physiological and pathological investi- 
gations, added to considerable practice and close observation, made 
themselves acquainted with their formation, progress, and results. 
For it is not sufficient that certain sounds be communicated to the 
ear, that disease will be detected—the mind must be made familiar 
with the objects from which these sounds proceed, and the ear 
must be musical, and well tutored, to be capable of discriminating 
between the healthy and morbid sounds. 

The Pulmometer, to which we have alluded in another part, is 
also an important addition to our means of detecting disease, and 
in ascertaining the power of the lungs under different circumstances 
and conditions. 

Respecting the Prognosis of pulmonary consumption, we may 
briefly remark, that it may be regarded as favourable when the 
disease is confined to one lung, and unattended by purulent expec- 
toration, hectic fever, nocturnal perspirations, or materially dimi- 
nished in strength. The most unfavourable citcumstances are, the 
complaint descending from tuberculous parents, and attacking both 
lungs, great emaciation, high degree of fever, colliquative sweats, 
expectoration of pure pus, diarrhoea, and swelling ef the extremi- 
ties; which symptoms may be regarded as infallibly denoting tu- 
bereulous excavations. But, to show that such advanced cases are 
not invariably incurable, as they have been regarded by many 
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members of the profession, we must refer the reader to the chapter 
on “Treatment,” and the cases annexed thereto. In confirmation 
of the curability of consumption, it would be impossible to appeal 
to a higher authority than Laennec, the greatest pathologist of 
modern times, who says, “from a multitude of facts, I am con- 
vinced that in some cases the disease is curable in the latter 
stages;”’ that is, after the softening of the tubercles, and the for- 
mation of an ulcerous excavation: and further, “ that the cure of 
consumption, when the lungs are not completely disorganised, 
ought not to be looked upon as at all impossible, in reference 
either to the nature of the disease, or of the organs affected.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SPATISTICS OF PULMONARY DISEASES: SHOWING THEIR EXTENT. 
AND DURATION, AND HOW FAR INFLUENCED BY CLIMATE, 
RACE, OCCUPATION, AGE, AND SEX. 


PULMONARY consumption is not only of.very frequent occar- 
rence, but is almost invariably, under the ordinary mode of treat- 
ment, of a fatal character. As evidence of this melancholy fact, 
we need but refer to the following table, extracted from the bills 
of mortality, which exhibits the ravages by consumption in London 
in, the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. 


SEVENTEENTH saat EIGHTEENTH CERTURY. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Years Desi oat, Youre Deaths. a, 
1657 | 12,434 | 2,757 1829 | 23,524 | 5,372 
3682 29,691 | 3,464 1833 | 26,577 | 4,355: 
687 | 21,460 |3,373 1834 | 21,679 | 3,792 


1836 | 18,220 | 3,238 
1837 | 49,918 | 7,754 . 
1839 44,808 7,677 
43,027 


1843 | 46,527 | 7,567 


Since the year 1836 the bills of mortality have been much more 
carefully prepared, under the able superintendence of Mr, Farr, 
than they were previously to that period. BY these new tables we 
see that, on an average, seven thousand six hundred and forty- 
seven deaths annually occur in the metropolis from consumption, 
and about sizty thousand in the whole of Great Britain; and if to 
these are added numerous other complaints of the respiratory 
organs and of the heart, it may be fairly estimated that one-half 
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of the deaths in these climates depend on diseases of the chest. 
When we recollect the delicate organisation of the lungs—that 
every minute of our existence we inspire and expire upon an ave- 
rage thirty-six times, which movements commence at birth and con- 
tinue without cessation until death—and when we remember ‘how 
the lungs receive blood from the heart, varying in quantity and 
quality, and how they are operated upon by a changeable atmos- 
phere, impregnated with injurious vapours and loaded with hurtful 
particles, we can experience no surprise at the universality of pul- 
monic disease. But however easily we may be able to account for 
the prevalence of consumption, the admitted fact, that sixty thou- 
sand persons are computed to die of it annually in Great Britain, 
assuredly demands the serious attention of the faculty, and it is a 
matter of no slight regret that this fell destroyer of our species 
should so long have been ranked as the opprobrium artis medicine. 

From the Registrar-General’s report it appears that in the unions 
of the counties of Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, 
and Somersetshire, whose estimated population was 1,723,770, the 
deaths from consumption were, in the cities, 1,947 males, and 1,930 
females; and in the counties, 1,325 males, and 1,466 females. 

In the counties of Essex, Gloucester (except Bristol and Clifton), 
Hereford, Norfolk (except Norwich), Suffolk, Sussex, and West- 
moreland, whose estimated population is 1,776,980; and in the 
districts of Bath, Aston, Bristol, Clifton, Bipanciharnt Cambridge, 
Carlisle, Derby, Exeter, Dudley, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Maidstone, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Northamp- 
ton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Salford, Sheffield, Sunderland, West-Derby, 
and Wolverhampton, whose estimated population is 1,762,710 ;— 
in the same period there died from consumption, in the cities, 2,118 
males, and 2,130 females; and in the counties 1,863 males, and 
1,703 females. 

These tables exhibit the influence of occupation in producing 
pulmonic disease. In the rural districts, agricultural pursuits are 
generally followed; while, in the larger towns, trades and manu- 
factures are carried on in badly ventilated apartments, and with 
cramped and unhealthy positions of the body. 

Dr. Lombard, whose researches are founded on a total of 4300 
deaths from pulmonary consumption, out of 54,572 persons pur- 
suing different trades in workshops and in the open air, ascertained 
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that the number of deaths in the former were double that of the 
latter; and this proportion increased as the apartments were con- 
fined and ‘ill ventilated. : 

The subjoined statistical reports of Major Tulloch are most in- 
teresting, as exhibiting the extent of pulmonic disease at various 
foreign stations, viz.:—Out of 1000 white troops, there were annu- 
ally attacked by Phthisis, in the Windward and Leeward Con- 
mand,.12; Jamaica, 18; Gibraltar, 6,5,; Malta, 6,7,; Ionian Is- 
lands, 535; Bermuda, 8,8, ; Canada, 6,55; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 7; Cape District, 3}; Mauritius, 77; United King- 
dom, 6;%- The deaths annually, per 1000, from all diseases of 
the lungs at the same stations, were, Windward and Leeward Com- 
mand, 10;4,; Jamaica, 7,5,; Gibraltar, 54; Malta, 6; Ionian Is- 
lands, 4,8,; Bermuda, 8,4; Canada, 6,5; Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 775; Cape District, 3,%; Mauritius, 5,8; United 
Kingdom, 8. . 

It is to be remarked, with regard to the foregoing statistics, that 
as many of the troops who are invalided at these stations die on 
their passage homeward, or after their arrival in this country, they 
are necessarily excluded from it; hence the actual mortality is 
greater than it is here represented to be. 

The following report relates more particularly to the Negro pop- 
ulation of various climates :—Died annually, per 1000, by diseases 
of the lungs, in black troops, on the West Coast of Africa, 63%; 
Honduras, 8745; Bahamas, 9; ; Jamaica, 10,4,; Mauritius, 125, ; 
Windward and Leeward Command, 16,5, ; Gibraltar, 33,°5. 

Nearly two-thirds of this mortality, it will be seen, arise from 
consumption ; the proportion is less than that of Englishmen, but 
if the native troops leave their country for colder climates, the 
mortality among them increases to such an extent that it would 
seem impossible for them ever to perpetuate a healthy offspring. 

With respect to the period of life above puberty at which con- 
sumption is most fatal, it has been generally remarked, that the 
greatest mortality occurs between the ages of 20 and 40. 

Dr. Briquet, physician to the Hépital Cochin, states, that of 
609 individuals who had died in the hospital from consumption, 
three-fifths of the cases occurred between the ages of 20 and 35 
years, and in most of the remaining between 85 and 50 years of 
age. ‘The mean age at which the patients descended from parents 
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subject to consumption, were first attacked, Dr. Briquet found to 
be 27; while in those in which the disease was not proved to be 
hereditary, 31 was the mean of its appearance. 

Bayle and Louis found that, upon an average of many hundred 
cases, the deaths occurred as follows :— 

Age.—-15 to 20° Louis found 10; ety 10; Total 20. 
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Lombard de Généve, who had unusual opportunities of institut- 
ing post mortem examinations of children,’ states that consumption 
is very rarely found in the foetus, or in the first months of life; 
and that, from 1 to 2 years, it was diseovered in 1-8th; 2 to 3, 
2-7ths; 8 to 4, 4-7ths; and from 4 to 5, 3-4ths. 

With reference to the different seasons, out of a mortality of 
240, Dr. Bayle reports that 54 died in the Spring; 68 in the Sum- 
mer; 64 in the Autumn; and 54 in the Winter. 

Of 98 cases treated by Dr. Briquet, 80 supervened in Decem- 
ber, January, and February ; 24 in March, April, and May; 23 in 
June; July, and August; and 21 in September, October, and No- 
vember. In our own practice, we have found pulmonary consump- 
tion more prevalent and fatal during the autumn and winter than 
at other seasons of the year. 

In regard to sez, the new statistical tables, out of every 60,000 
cases of consumption, give 87,540 females, and 22,460 males; and 
this is about the average proportion in Paris. 

The following statement shows the age and sex of 100 consump- 
tive patients, treated by the author in private and parochial prac- 
tice :— 

abe 3and15, Males 5; Females, 11; Total, 16. 
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Grand Total, 42 58 100 
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It will be noticed from this table, that. consumption is much 
more prevalent among the female sex. There are many reasons 
which will, independently of their more delicate organisation, ac- 
count for this disparity, among which may be enumerated, the 
want ofa proper physical education—insufficient clothing, more 
especially to the upper parts of the chest—and tight lacing—to 
which points we have more particularly alluded in another part of 
these pages.. 

The average duration of tubercular consumption has been stated 
by Heberden, Andral, Louis, Sir James Clarke, and others, as 
ranging from nine months to two years ; but this calculation does 
not apply to the acute forms, commonly called “ galloping con- 
sumption,” which may prove fatal in from two or three weeks to 
three or four months. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE CAUSES OF DISEASES OF THE CHEST, AND THE MEANS OF 
THEIR PREVENTION. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, or in medical language phthisis pul- 
monalis, may be classed under two heads—the hereditary and acct- 
dental. The hereditary, the more frequent cause, descending 
from persons of a hectic constitution, usually indicated by a smooth, 
fair and rosy complexion, light eyes, large transparent blue veins, 
fair or red hair, a narrow pointed chest, high prominent shoulders, 
long thin neck, and generally slender frame. The accidental, ori- 
ginating from different circumstances, such as variations of tempe- 
rature—imperfect nutrition, whether from deficient or improper 
food—breathing a vitiated atmosphere—depressing or exciting 
passions—insufficient clothing, and tight lacing—continued fever 
—fluor albus, or any weakening discharges—continuing to suckle 
too long—excessive indulgences—onanism—intemperance—long- 
continued courses of mercury: these are some of the more common 
causes; but a deranged state of health, it matters not how pro- 
duced, predisposes to tubercular disease. In some foreign, coun- 
tries, more particularly Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Malta, pulmo- 
nary consumption is regarded as contagious, and hence the civil 
authorities direct that the clothes, &c., of all persons dying of this 
disease be immediately burnt; but a great majority of British 
practitioners do not entertain this opinion. 

Conceiving that it is one of the most important duties devolving 
upon the medical practitioner, to withdraw individuals from the 
influence, or morbific dgency, of disease, we shall make a few ob- 
servations upon the conditions necessary for the preservation of 
health, and also point out, as far as our limits will permit, those 
precautionary measures by which not only pectoral, but other 
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diseases may oftentimes be averted. It is not, of course, in the 
power of persons entirely to overcome natural weakness, or defi- 
ciency of constitutional energy ; but, there is no doubt, by becom- 
ing better acquainted with the functions of the different organs, 
end the laws by which they are regulated, that individuals may 
frequently preserve to themselves that greatest of all earthly bless- 
ings—mens sana in corpore sano. 

The principal conditions necessary for preventing disease, and 
which every reasonable being has more or less the ability of com- 
plying with, may be thus enumerated: a supply of pure fresh air 
—a healthful exercise of the various organs of the system—a pro- 
per temperature—a due regulation of the temper, appetites, and 
desires—cleanliness—exemption from harassing cares—participa- 
tion in cheerful and innocent amusements. 

Arr.—A constant supply of pure air is indispensable to the 
arterialisation, or preparation of the blood in the lungs, and, con- 
sequently, to the preservation of life.- To enable the reader to 
understand how these important changes take place in the compo- 
sition of the circulating fluid, it is necessary to premise that com- 
mon air is composed of two gases, in certain proportions—namely, 
oxygen, or vital air, as twenty-two, and nitrogen, or azotic gas, as 
seventy-eight, parts in a hundred, with the addition of a minute 
portion of carbonic acid, or fixed air. 

The atmospheric air, when inspired, consists of the component 
parts just stated, but after its passage through the lungs, it is ex- 
pired in a very different state; for on the air reaching the lungs, 
about two-fifths of the oxygen enters into combination with the 
carbon of the venous blood, and is mixed with the circulating fluid, 
the remaining three-fifths being exhaled along with the nitrogen, 
nearly in the same state as it was originally received. In place 
of the oxygen consumed, there is expired an equal volume of car- 
bonic acid gas, which had been generated i in the system; and when 
this gas exists in a larger proportion in a confined apartment, 
the atmosphere becomes of a noxious character, and is rendered 
unfit to be again breathed. It has been ascertained that a healthy 
adult. breathes from fourteen to twenty times in a minute, and that 
from twenty to forty cubic inches of air are inhaled at each inspi- 
ration ; consequently about sixty hogsheads of air will pass through 
the lungs in the course of four and twenty hours. 
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During the time we were at Paris, several interesting inquiries 
were instituted upon the component parts, and effects, of the 
vitiated atmosphere of crowded rooms and assemblies. In the 
Hopital la Pitié the air of one of the wards occupied by fifty-four 
patients contained five times more carbonic acid gas than is found 
in common air: the same results attended investigations made, 
under similar circumstances, at the Salpétriére. In Professor Du- 
mas’s class-room, after a lecture of an hour and a half, where nine 
hundred persons were present, the carbonic acid amounted to one 
per cent. This is agreed to be the maximum quantity for safety. 
Lablanc found that a candle was extinguished in air containing four 
and a half or six per cent. of carbonic acid. In such an atmos- 
phere it has been ascertained that an animal will live for a short 
time, apparently without experiencing inconvenience ; but, in pro- 
portion as the consumption of oxygen and the exhalation of carbo- 
nic aeid proceed, the breathing becomes oppressive, and, after great 
gasping and struggling, the animal in a few hours dies. We can 
confidently assert that upwards of three per cent. of carbonic acid 
often exists in the atmosphere of our London theatres, crowded 
offices, and workshops, in which a constant renewal of fresh air is 
rendered the more necessary, in consequence of being almost uni- 
versally lighted with gas, one burner of which will consume more 
oxygen, and give out more carbonic acid, than seven or eight can- 
dles. Every breath we draw in, under such circumstances, it ought 
ever to be remembered, is detrimental to health. 

We are glad to see that the necessity of a regular supply of 
wholesome air, wherever living beings are congregated, is now 
more understood and appreciated, for it must be admitted that the 
important subject of ventilation has been hitherto too little re- 
garded, not only by the public, but even by the medical practi- 
tioner, whose treatment of diseases is oftentimes rendered abortive 
by inattention to this point. As Dr. Arnott well expresses, in his 
admirable work on Ventilation, “‘ These aérial movements are to 
man what the constant gliding past of a clear river stream is to 
the fishes which inhabit it; and as certainly as we should destroy 
the trout of a stream by confining them in a small portion of their 
watery element, until it became a dirty putrid puddle, or as we 
should distress and injure them by confinement and privation in a 
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less degree, so do we destroy or injure human beings, when we too 
closely confine around them a portion of their aérial element.” 

The atmorpheric air is deteriorated by various other circum- 
stances, such as miasmata, or effluvia proceeding from putrid fer- 
mentation of anjmal and vegetable substances, which are so fre- 
quently allowed to accumulate in the narrow streets and alleys of 
large cities—from collections of muddy water—and the asphyxia 
from the common sewers, and badly constructed drains. These 
baneful exhalations are taken up by the absorbing vessels of the 
lungs and skin, are carried into the system, and produce the same 
effects as if introduced into the stomach. The different metallic 
vapours and dust, more especially those containing lead or mer- 
cury, and various simple and compound gases, to which gilders, 
workers of brass, tin, and bronze, glassblowers, miners, and others 
are exposed, are frequent sources of pectoral diseases, by creating 
a morbid impression upon the nerves of the lungs and air-passages, 
and by obstructing or preventing the necessary changes from taking 
place in the constitution of the blood. Millers, dressers of flax or 
feathers, knifegrinders, and others, are, therefore, obnoxious to 
these results, by inhaling the numerous minute foreign particles 
with which the air they breathe is charged, which, by producing 
irritation in the structure of the lungs, eventually lead to the de- 
velopment of pulmonary consumption. 

Foop.—As pure air is the first great requisite for free and salu- 
tary respiration, so the second is the supply of rich and wholesome 
blood from proper food, for the sustenance of the frame and the 
preservation of health. 

The stomach appears to be the great characteristic between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; for the nutritive system of ani- 
mals, from the humblest to the highest, has its cavity, or alimen- 
tary tube, adapted for digestion; that is, converting food into 
chyle, and then into blood, which latter being circulated throughout 
the whole frame, by means of the different vessels, serves to supply 
the daily waste which takes place by the various secretions. The 
stomach is the seat of universal stimuli and irritability, and from 
the intimate connexion existing between this organ and the whole 
system, any diseased action of mind or body is capable of creating 
a disturbance of its office, and so exciting general or local disease. 
Seeing, then, the important part the organs of digestion perform 
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in the whole animal economy, it must be evident that unwholesome 
food, or anything calculated to disarrange them, should be most 
studiously avoided. 

It is not our intention to enter into the minute composition of 
the numerous articles of diet, or to recommend any particular rules 
as to quantity, or the time of taking them; for every day’s expe- 
rience shows the absurdity of constructing an universal standard 
upon such matters, so much depends upon age, sex, activity of life, 
and individual peculiarities. Generalisation in dietetics is all that 
can be done, for, as Van Swieten truly remarks, “‘ to assert a thing 
to be wholesome, without a knowledge of the person for whom it is 
intended, is like a sailor pronouncing the wind to be fair without 
knowing to what port the vessel is bound.” We may, however, 
generally remark that “fish, flesh, and fowl” are all calculated for 
the sustenance of man; but the more minute and tender their 
fibre, the more capable is the gastric juice of assimilating them. 
The red meats, as mutton, venison, and beef, are the most nutri- 
tious, and easily digested when the health is vigorous; but as they 
excite the pulse, and are apt to induce a slight degree of fever, 
they are improper for convalescents or valetudinarians. The white 
meats, such as veal, chicken, &c., are less exciting, and hence 
called lighter, but they are not so nutritious as the former. Fatty 
and oily aliments, as geese, pork, ducks, and eels, should be eaten 
with caution, as they are found to disagree with the nervous, 
bilious, and hypochondriacal. Fried and baked meats, and stewed 
dishes, more especially when prepared a second time, are more 
difficult of digestion than when roasted or boiled. Smoked and 
dried provisions, from which a poisenous product is occasionally 
evolved, and shell-fish, are objectionable; so also are pastry, oily 
dishes, unripe and stale fruits, particularly those which consist of 
nuts, such as almonds, filberts, &c. Farinaceous food, as arrow- 
root, tapioca, and sago, are digestible, and well adapted for inva- 
lids. Potatoes are wholesome; but green vegetables and fruits, 
however carefully prepared, are sometimes found difficult of diges- 
tion. From experiments it has been ascertained there is little or 
no difference perceptible in the chyle produced from vegetable or 
animal matter; but it is well known that animal food yields, in a 
given bulk, much more nutriment than is derived from vegetables. 
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In this climate, a mixed diet is desirable, for animal food alone 
would prove of too stimulating a nature. 

It is not, however, sufficient that attention should alone be 
directed to a judicious selection of articles of diet, but it is equally 
to be remembered that nature requires a certain quantity only. 
The primary object of taking food being that of repairing the con- 
tinual waste of the animal substance, any overloading or overexcit- 
ing the stomach, from a false appetite, produces a redundancy of 
blood, and thus predisposes to as many diseases as does an innu- 
tritious or unwholesome diet from a paucity of this fluid. The old 
Latin proverb is a very true one—Plures crapula (necat) quam 
gladius—“we are shocked om hearing of the multitudes mowed 
down by the scythe of war; but we do not notice the silent and 
wide spreading destruction with which gluttony and excess thin the 
ranks of private life.” Too much attention cannot be paid to this 
point by those persons labouring under, or predisposed to, pulmo- 
nary diseases, for excessive food, it is well known, not only exas- 
perates them when existing, but oftentimes induces them. Dr. 
Wilson Philip truly remarks, “all persons should carefully attend 
to the first feeling of satiety. There is a moment when the relish 
given by the appetite ceases; a single mouthful taken after this 
oppresses the stomach. If he eats slowly, and carefully attends to 
this feeling, he will never overload the stomach.” It is important 
that food should be well masticated, so as to be mixed with the 
saliva before being swallowed; for if presented to the stomach 
half-chewed, it cannot be properly acted on by the gastric juice ; 
for besides the benefit arising from minute comminution and sub- 
division of the particles, the abundant secretion of saliva which 
mastication occasions, mixes with the pulpy matter during chewing 
and deglutition, and brings it at once under the digestive process, 
throughout every part of the mass. When the teeth are bad, the 
meat,should be cut very small, or broths, soups, and jellies substi- 
tuted, as these contain much nutriment, and are presented, as it 
were, in a state of semi-digestion. 

With regard to dilution during meals, we should remark that 
when the diet is vegetable, or soft and abounding in moisture, then 
little or no drink is absolutely requisite; but when the food is solid, 
hard, and concentrated, or when eaten too fast, and not mixed with 
sufficient saliva, then a reasonable proportion of fluid softens, 
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divides, and dissolves certain aliments, and thus aids their chylifi- 
cation, and their passage from the stomach into the intestines, 
Should, however, the food be too much diluted, then the gastric 
juice may be so greatly weakened and separated as to be disabled 
from acting with sufficient effect on the substances submitted to its 
operation, The beverages in common use are the source of many 
| ors all those containing large quantities of..alcohol, such as 

randy, whisky, gin, or wine, are frequently injurious to the diges- 
tive powers. The most wholesome spirit is, perhaps, the genuine 
Cognac brandy, and, of the wines, port and sherry are the best 
adapted for this climate; but delicate persons should take them 
diluted. Of malt liquors, we have found Bass’s pale ale tonic the 
least stimulating; and, to those whose diet is not very nutritious, 
may be generally recommended as an innocent and wholesome 
beverage; but caution and discretion are necessary when resorting 
to this or any other liquors, as some plethoric constitutions are se 
disposed to an inflammatory state, that congestions, and the various 
contingent diseases, are frequently produced by their continued 
use. Liqueurs and cordials are generally made up with injurious 
narcotics, and ought to be avoided. 

Fermented liquors, by their highly stimulating effects upon the 
nervous system and the circulation, are a very common origin of 
functional and structural diseases of the lungs, heart, stomach, 
liver, brain, and other viscera. During our parochial practice,. it 
was observed by us, that upwards of 65 per cent. of the diseases 
were produced by the abuse of fermented liquors; and it is an as- 
certained fact, that diseases proceeding from intemperance are 
liable to become hereditary, even for many generations, and gra- 
dually to increase in intensity, if the cause be continned, until the 
family becomes extinct. When this truth is more generally known 
and regarded, a great decrease in pulmonary diseases will ensue. 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa are wholesome drinks; they are found, it 
is true, to occasionally disagree with some constitutions, but their 
salubrity is now so firmly established, as to outweigh any argu- 
ment to the contrary founded on individual cases. 

CLoTHING has great influence in creating a predisposition to 
diseases of the respiratory organs, and ought to be regulated ac. 
cording to the temperature and the season of the year. In this 
variable climate, at all times, flannel should be worn next to the 
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skin; which keeps the surface of the body warm, and prevents thé 
pores of the skin being clogged up, by the absorption of the olea» 
ginous and aqueous secretions which are constantly exuding from 
the body. In some persona, flannel produces a too copious perspi- 
ration; in such cases, merino, or elastic cotton, may be. advanta- 
geously substituted. But while guarding ourselves against the 
impressions of a varisble temperatura, we must be equally careful 
not to fall into the opposite extreme of employing an undue quan- 
tity of clothing; whisk, by retaining too much heat, inordinately 
stimulates the nerves #f, the skin, and consequently the internal 
organs become disordeyed dy being thus deprived of their natural 
nervous energy, and of éiip power of performing their healthy func-' 
tions. The same remarks are equally applicable to overheated 
rooms; and to warm goft beds, which, however comfortable they 
may be to our feelmgs, relax and weaken the frame, and render 
the lungs and air-passages much more susceptible of injurious im- 
pressions from without. 

The fact of diseases of the lungs and heart being more prevalent 
among the fair sex, may be partly accounted for from the flimsy, 
insufficient half-dress which fashion has imposed ‘upon them, and 
the baneful practice of tight lacing, which happily has now been 
often exposed. The importance of a regular and full expansion 
of the chest for preserving the organs it contains in a healthy con- 
dition, as well as the influence exerted through these organs on the 
entire system, must be at once evident to any one who will give 
the subject one moment’s consideration. The lungs require a 
healthful exercise, equally with the limbs and other parts; and if 
we desire to maintain them in a vigorous state, they must be un- 
fettered in their action, either by dress or position, to insure a 
healthy fulfilment of their allotted functions. . But how can the 
chest perform its required duties when impacted in the common 
stay? When thus dressed, the muscles which expand and con- 
tract the chest cannot be brought into action, and the due dilata- 
tion of the lungs is prevented; the respiratory and circulating 
organs being impeded, congestions take place in the vessels of the 
lungs and heart, and elsewhere, 98 in the arteries of the head, from 
which a numerous train of diseases follow. The mischief proceed- 
ing from this reprehensible practice is not limited to the respira- 
tory and circulating systems—the lower ribs being unnaturally 
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bent in, the stomach, womb, liver, and other organs are’ injured 
thereby; and hence arise, in women, not only a host of diseases, 
but spinal curvatures, and other deformities, which endanger their 
own lives and those of their infants during parturition. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that some thousands of lives are annually 
sacrificed to this horrible fashion. 

ExERcise.—lIt is well known that the strength and development 
of muscles increase in proportion to their healthful exercise, and 
that when deprived of action they waste and become enfeebled ; 
and, by continued disuse, the nerves become changed from their 
natural structure, the blood-vessels are obliterated, the bones are 
softened, and the contractive power of the muscles and their ap- 
pearance are altogether lost. From the construction of the human 
form.it is clear that man was intended for an active existence, and 
if we do not live in accordance with these intentions of nature, a 
sound state of the energies cannot be maintained. A sedentary 
life is the bane of millions, and the frequent existence of nervous 
disorders, more especially among the higher classes, may be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, to this want of muscular activity. 

All persons should accustom themselves to take daily exercise 
in the open air, the extent of which must, of course, depend on 
circumstances, such as the state of health, the strength, and habits; 
but, as a general rule, all those in health should be so employed at 
least for two hours daily. Horse and carriage exercise, gymnas- 
tics, sailing, and rowing, by which the mind is amused as well as 
the body exercised, may be adopted with great advantage in the 
incipient stages of consumption. But of all means for exercising 
the body, walking is decidedly the most beneficial ; it is that which 
nature intended for us, and there is no other accompanied with 
such an uniform and regular exercise of the muscles and joints; 
and, from the valvular structure of the veins of the extremities, it 
is better fitted than any other to promote the circulation, and con- 
sequently all the functions of the system. 

Sir James Clarke recommends the following plan as well caleu- 
lated to expand the chest, and give tone to the important organs 
contained in it:—“ We desire the young person, while standing, 
to throw his arms and shoulders back, and, while in this position, 
to inhale slowly as much air as he can, and repeat this exercise 
at short intervals several times’in succession. Some exercise of 
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this kind should be adopted daily by all young persons, more 
especially those whose chests are narrow or deformed, and should 
be slowly and gradually increased.” 

A moderate use of the vocal organs materially contributes to 
strengthen the lungs; hence we' see that players, lawyers, and 
public speakers undergo great exertion without inconvenience, and 
are less liable to pulmonic disease than persons of other occupa- 
tions. But care must be taken that the labour be not carried too 
far, for over-exertion may irritate the lungs—medio tutissimus 
this. Young people in whom there exists an hereditary or acquired 
predisposition to consumption, usually discovered by the formation 
of the chest and other circumstances, will derive very great benefit 
by directly exercising the pulmonary organs by a regular use of 
the inhaler. 

When the object of inhaling is to act as a preventive of disease 
by overcoming natural debility or want of healthy action of the 
lungs, we have found an apparatus, which we term Taz PuLMoME- 
TER, of signal advantage. 

The mode of using the Pulmometer consists in making a deep 
expiration and immediately afterwards inspiring, or “ sucking up,”’ 
by one continuous breath, as far as contained in a graduated jar, 
inverted in a trough of water—as the air 1s exhausted so the fluid 
rises in the jar. Persons labouring under disease of the lungs will 
not “pull up” (as our patients sometimes significantly express it) 
more than two or three pints, whereas eight or nine pints may, 
without difficulty, be displaced by those having healthy and power- 
ful lungs. 

We have frequently observed in patients of naturally weak and 
sunken chests, who have inhaled for a short period, a most marked 
and beneficial change take place in the external appearance of the 
thorax; for not only are the lings themselves expanded by means 
of the dilatation of their cells, formerly compressed, but the ribs 
become elevated, and the muscles concerned in breathing acquire a 
greater degree of power and volume by this increased action of 
their parts. That the pulmonic system may be strengthened by 
artificial means, 18 1n some measure exemplified by the extraordi- 
nary powers of the lungs which characterise the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries, where, from the frequent ascent of acclivi- 
ties and the necessity of deep and continued respiration, the gene- 
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ral power of the pulmonic system is 80 much invigorated, that they 
are enabled to bear an amount which those unaccustomed to such 
exercise would speedily sink under. 

TEMPERATURE has a most sensible effect upon the distribution 
of the nervous energy and the functions of all the organs, and 
more particularly upon the production of tubercles. It has been 
remarked that 2 warm.and humid state of the atmosphere greatly 
predisposes to pulmonic disease; and that heat remarkably dimi- 
nishes the changes which take place in the blood by respiration, 
especially when combined with moisture. A dry state is most fa- 
vourable in aiding respiration to effect healthy changes upon the 
circulating fluid; a very moist state has the contrary effect. A 
moderately cold and dry air, or, as it is termed, a “bracing air,” 
is the most favourable for respiration, and generally increases the 
tone and energy of the system. 

Seeing the direct influence of temperature upon the respiratory 
organs and the system generally, it will be apparent that too great 
care cannot be bestowed in guarding ourselves as much as possible 
against this variable climate, by preserving an equable temperature 
within and out of doors. The Respirator has proved a most valu- 
able auxiliary in the prevention and treatment of diseases of the 
air-channels. Asthmatic, and other patients, when thus protected, 
are enabled to take exercise in all seasons and weathers. 

Were persons to pay more attention to their clothing, and better 
regulate the temperature of their houses, pulmonary and other 
diseases would be of much less frequent occurrence; for we are 
more injured, as Sir James Clarke sensibly remarks, by the varia~ 
tions of temperature created by ourselves than by the actual vicis- 
situdes of the climate. 

CHANGE OF AIR, from a very remote period, has been regarded 
as a most important preventive and remedial agent in diseases, and 
more especially in those affecting the respiratory organs. The 
reasonableness of a removal from an atmosphere loaded with dele. 
terious particles to the pure country air; from a bleak exposed 
spot to a sheltered part ; or from a low, marshy situation to a dry, 
elevated place; is now generally admitted. Who has not, indeed, 
experienced in himself or observed in others the beneficial effects 
of the country air in restoring the energies of the frame when worn 
down by disease or anxiety of mind? That the advantages deri- 
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~~ -vable from ehange of air are now duly estimated is preved by the 
almost deserted appearance of the metropolis and other large cities 
at certain s¢asons of the year, and the crowded state of our water- 
ing-places, which have so greatly increased in size and number 
within the last few years. 

Change of air, however, to be beneficial must be employed with 
due regard to the locality of the situation chosen, and be regulated 
according to different constitutions, and the stage of the disease 
which renders a removal necessary. With some persons a -shel- 
tered spot, with a mild air, will be proper; with others, an elevated 
situation, with a sharp, bracing air, will be desirable; and some- 
times a residence at the sea-side is advantageous. The importance 
of duly considering the local features of the places visited by inva- 
lids has been too often overlooked by medical men; and hence, 
ehange of air, instead of being attended with benefit, oftentimes 
proves highly injurious. 

The west and sopth,west af France farnish several eligible places 
for the invalid to hil 28" ide Sheaardy. Pau, which is situated at 
the base of th PgR, stid'ig remarkably {fox its mild and even 
temperature. Rome, Pigm, Naples, Nice, Montpellier, and Hyéres, 
are much frequented by invalids, an: ggcasionall with advantage ; 
but, of all ay ganas Medes pe ona ly the best suited 
for consumptive, patienis.. The méan atipyal temperature of Fun- 
chal, the capital of the island, is about 5° above that of the south 
of France and the Italian climates; and the heat is so equally dis- 
tributed, that while in winter it is 20° warmer than at London, in 
summer it is nearly 5° cooler. We have seen great and permanent 
benefit derived by patients, in the very early stage of consumption, 
from a residence in this climate, and in those persons who have 
been threatened with the disease; but when the complaint has 
made great progress, it is both cruel and useless to send patients 
long journeys, for the fatigue and inconvenience attendant upon 
them, added to the distress ef mind produced by the banishment, 
and the deprivation of the domestic. comforts and sttentions of 
home, are only calculated to hasten a fatal termination. 

CLEANLINESS is highly requisite for the preservation of health. It 
is calculated that from one to two pounds of matter is carried off by 
the pores of the skin, every day, being the chief portion of what is 
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termed the ‘waste’ of the system, the remainder passing off by the 
lungs, bowels, and kidneys. Should the pores be clogged up by 
an accumulation of matter, the egress of the perspiration is pre- 
vented, and the residual parts are again introduced into the system 
by cutaneous absorption, from which many diseases ensue, more 
especially catarrhous affections, which not unfrequently terminate 
in consumption. Sponging the body, more particularly the chest, 
with vinegar and water, or salt and water in the proportion of one 
or two ounces to the pint, the shower-bath, regular friction with the 
flesh-brush or a coarse towel, are all highly useful in promoting the 
general health, and overcoming that sensibility to cold, of which 
persons of a consumptive habit so frequently complain. Patients 
of a weakly habit on first commencing this practice, particularly in 
the winter, should commence with tepid water, and gradually re- 
duce the temperature. The best time for using ablutions is imme- 
diately on getting out of bed. 

THE Passtons AND Morat SENTIMENTS, through the medium 
of the nervous system and circulation, operate most powerfully 
upon the functions of all the organs of the body; and it is well 
known that any circumstance which depresses or excites the sys- 
tem, if long continued, frequently terminates in disease, more par- 
ticularly of the lungs and heart. Dr. Southwood Smith truly re- 
marks, that ‘it is impossible to maintain the physical processes in 
a natural and vigorous condition if the mind be in a state of suf- 
fering. Every one must have observed the altered appearance of 
persons who have sustained calamity. : A misfortune that struck 
to the heart happened to a person a year ago; observe him some 
time after—he is wasted, worn,—the miserable shadow of himself: 
inquire about him at the distance of a few months—he is no 
more !”” 

Any circumstances operating upon the manifestations of mind, 
whether proceeding from the exciting or depressing passions, or 
arising from an inordinate indulgence of the faculties, deeply 
affect the physical condition, and as life itself is dependent upon 
the physical condition, so it follows that they are capable of infiu- 
encing the duration of life. 

A proper regulation of the-intellectual-faculties, and those feel« 
ings, appetites, and passions, which an all-wise Providence haa 
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granted for our enjoyment and happiness, by laying the foundation 
of habits of judicious self-control—the pleasant. excitement of 
business, joined with innocent amusements, together with an ap- 
proving conscience of living in accordance with the conditions 
designed by the Creator, are the best means of not only averting 
disease, but of securing our welfare and prosperity in life. 


“cc 


———-Servare modum, finemque tueri, 
Naturam sequi,”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, AIR-PASSAGES, 
AND THROAT, BY MEDICATED INHALATIONS. 


From the earliest ages, Consumption, and the numerous other 
diseases to which the lungs and breathing tubes are subject, have 
engaged the attention, and prompted the unremitting study, of 
medical writers of the greatest eminence—many learned disquisi- 
tions have been penned upon the pathology and diagnosis of these — 
complaints—but when the subject of treatment has been entered 
upon, the tone has invariably been hopeless and desponding. 

The utmost variety of opinion has been expressed as to the pro- 
bable, or rather possible, efficacy of the different remedies which 
have from time to time been suggested—remedies which, we fear, 
it must be admitted have hitherto done but little to advance the 
reputation of the profession, or to lessen the amount of human suf- 
fering or mortality. “If,” says Dr. Paris, “‘we turn to the pages 
of Etius or Celsus, and contrast their methods of tréatment with 
those of the present times, we shall have no cause, perhaps, to 
boast of our superiority.” And Sir James Clarke observes, “« We 
have no reason to believe that the physicians of the present day 
are more successful than their predecessors were ten, nay, twenty, 
centuries ago.’ Indeed, the impression entertained by the profes- 
sion and the public, appears to be, that consumption is certain 
death; and thus the well-known sarcasm of the great Samuel 
Johnson is nearly realised, that ‘‘ Physic is but a meditation upon 
death.” 

The warm and genial atmosphere of the coast of Devon, the 
milder air of southern climes, the renovating breezes of the sloping 
hills of Madeira, are the sole remedies recommended by the great 
mass of practitioners of the present day, and are still resorted to 
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by those patients who can afford it. Nature has been left nearly 
unassisted, to do the work of the physician. But what has been 
the result? The transportion may fan the flickering flame of life 
and reanimate the system, as a tender plant may suddenly revive 
when removed from the chilly vicissitudes of the open air and 
transferred to the hothouse, and the disease has often been alle- 
viated. The trifling diminution of positive physical suffering and 
inconvenience which has thus been produced ought not to be over- 
looked ; but no cure has been effected,—the snake has only been 
“scotched, not killed ;” and although life may be prolonged in the 
delicious atmosphere of some foreign climate, yet the death which 
almost invariably ensues is a premature one. Expense has been 
useless, and expatriation unavailing. But when we contemplate 
the case of these who cannot afford even the poor and uncertain 
though expensive experiment of a removal from home and country, 
how infinitely more fearful and hopeless is their case ! 

As evidence of the prevalence of pulmonary disease, we have 
mentioned that the bills of mortality show that, upon an averagé, 
8000 persons in the metropolis, and about 60,000 in the United 
Kingdom, annually fall victims to this scourge of our species. 

When We reflect upon these fearful. truths, and the impossibility, 
under the ordinary treatment, of curing, or even staying the pro- 
gress of, this mighty disease (whose terrible inflictions have ren- 
dered desolate so many thousands of happy homes, and whose ra- 
vages have rather increased than diminished with the advance of 
civilisation and luxury), we may fairly presume that any remedial 
means calculated to avert the fatal termination of this destroyer of 
our fellow-creatures will be hailed.as an invaluable boon; and that 
individual must indeed be inaccessible to the dictates of humanity, 
who does not embrace every opportunity of directing attention to 
any circumstance or mode of treatment which may be calculated 
to accomplish that important object. 

Endued with these feelings, it is a source of unmingled satisfae- 
tion to us to be able confidently to assure the public, and the pro- 
fession, that there is now a well grounded hope of recovery for the 
afflicted, and that consumption is no longer to be considered be- 
yond the reach of the medical art—as the opprobrium artis medi- 
cine. Science has at length fairly grappled with this inveterate 
enemy to mankind, and has triumphed. We shall incontrovertibly 
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show, not by theoretical speculations, but by facts furnished by the 
experience of highly talented practitioners and of ourselves, that 
pulmonary consumption, in certain stages of the disease is posi- 
tively curable, and that under the most adverse circumstances it is 
possible to afford extraordinary alleviation of suffering by a judi- 
cious use of medicated inhalations. 

But while we confidently assert that consumption may be cured, 
let it not be supposed that we regard inhalation as a catholicon, 
possessed of the power of overcoming the disease in every stage, 
and under all circumstances. We are too well aware of the ex- 
treme, danger always attending this malady to advance such a 
statement, which would be contrary to the results of our experience 
and inimical to the cause of truth. We fully admit the formida- 
ble character of pulmonary disease, and the utter uselessness, in 
very many instances, of the best directed efforts to oppose its pro- 
gress; but, surely, occasional failures cannot be used as an argu- 
ment against our mode of treatment, inasmuch as all remedial 
means so frequently fail in complaints affecting the liver, stomach, 
womb, kidney, and other organs, with the proper treatment of 
which the members of the profession generally are well acquainted. 

In order also to prevent any misconception on the matter, we 
deem it expedient in this place explicitly to state that, although 
we are no advocates for drenching the system with powerful and 
uncertain medicines, we do not entirely discard those in general 
use, many of which, with due caution and circumspection, may be 
occasionally employed as auxiliaries to inhalation,—regard being 
paid to the varied symptoms and constitution of the patient,—with 
the greatest benefit. We say caution, for it is indubitable that 
many medicines which are commonly administered in these cases 
for suppressing coughs, &c., are with difficulty acted on by the 
stomach, and produce irritation of the lining membrane of that 
organ, and, as Andral, Larroque, Johnson, and others besides our. 
selves have observed, thus do irreparable mischief to the system 
generally ; for the injurious effects of the remedies frequently not 
only destroy the stomach and all that was previously sound, but 
actually-increase the cough and pectoral suffering they are intended 
to alleviate. 

The author also wishes to impress upon the mind of the reader 
that it is not only in pulmonary consumption that inhalation is 
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available; it is equally valuable in bronchitis, asthma, croup, 
chronic, nervous, and spasmodic cough, inflammation of the throat, 
uvula, and larynx, or in any acute or chronic complaint affecting 
the mucous membrane of the throat, air-passages, or substance of 
the lungs. , 

Tnhalations of medicated vapours were much employed by. the 
ancient physicians, and can be traced as far back as the second 
century, when Galen* sent.consumptive patients to the vicinity of ° 
Mount Vesuvius, to inhale the sulphurous vapours which arise from 
the soil; and it has been supposed that the early use of incense 
and various aromatic fumes in religious rites, originated from their 
well-known prophylactic effects on disease; which surmise is ren- 
dered the more probable when it is remembered that the priests at 
that period exercised the healing art. But the remedies resorted 
to in these earlier times were, comparatively speaking, of little 
value, and to their inefficiency may be attributed, in a great mea- 
sure, the neglect which subsequently befel this mode of treatment. 
The system was,a right one, but it was improperly applied.- <Al- 
most all important remedial agents have been the production of 
more modern experience and investigation, the administration of 
which by inhalation ‘may be said to constitute a new mode of 
treatment; and the hope may now be reasonably cherished, from 
the rapid advances which pharmaceutical chemistry has recently 
made, that pulmonary consumption will shortly be admitted, not 
by a few individuals, but the whole body of the profession, to be as 
much under the control of the art of medicine as any other formi- 
dable disease. 

Aniong the ancient and modern authors who have successfully 
employed inhalations of medicated vapours, may be mentioned 
Hippocrates,} Coelius Aurelianus,} Alberti,§ Thilenius,|| Zallony, 
Mudge, Crichton, Beddoes,{ Hufeland,** Laennec, Pearson,}{ 


# De Difficult. Reepirat., lib. i., ii., iii.; et De Locis Affectis, lib. iv., cap. 7. 
: + De Morbis Chron., lib. i., iii. 

t Dissert. de Spirandi Difficultate. 

¢ Med. und Chirurg. Bemerk. 

{| Traité de l’Asthme. 

{ On the Medical Use of Factitious Airs. 

#¢ Jour. der Pract. Arzneyk. 

tt A Treatise on Diseases of the Chest. Translated by Forbes. 
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Elliottson, Forbes,* Copland,t Murray, Gannal,t Hastings, Cot- 
terreau, Seudamore, Coxe, Corrigan, Harwood,§ Wilson, and Tho- 
mas ; who, being aware of the futility of a reliance on the ordinary 
odes of treating diseases of the respiratory organs, have thus la 
boured to extend the resources of the healing art. 

As corroborative evidence of the value of pneumatic medicines, 
we have extracted from these learned authors many interesting 
and valuable remarks; and, from the high position they have de- 
servedly occupied, in the ranks of the profession, their testimony 
is eminently calculated to add great weight to this simiple and effi- 
cacious method of practice. 

We shall commence our: references by the following extracts 
from a Treatise written by the celebrated John Mudge, in the year 
1780, entitled, “A Radical and Expeditious Cure for a recent 
Caterrhous Cough.” ‘‘ Every medical discovery,” Dr. Mudge re- 
marks, “ has certainly a claim to the public attention ; for thorgh, 
on @ superficial view, the disease should seem slight or the treat- 
ment trifling, yet, when we reftect that the welfare of the great 
body of mankind is concerned, deriving importance from that con- 
sideration, it ewells into importance. Upon the whole, if the 
remedy here proposed, when early applied and properly directed 
(for on both these its success entirely depends), shall be found 
effectual, it will immediately and radically cure a complaint very 
troublesome and fatiguing, as it frequently harasses the patient some 
weeks, I shall not enlarge upon the probability there is that one 
part of this curative process, the use of the Inhaler, may be ex- 
tended to other beneficial purposes; though it seems by no means 
ill-adapted to asthma, and pulmonary disease. Indeed it was from 
a conviction that the catarrhous cough arose from some degree of 
actual inflammation of the pituitary lining of the organs of rceapi- 
ration, that the idea of this species of cure was first suggested ; 
for, if the disorder of the membrane is only the effects of a cause 
which is topieal, sudden, and temporary, it becomes reasonable 
to suppose that a well adapted local remedy would be productive 


* Medical and Physical Journal, vol. xlviii. 
t Dictionary of Practical Medicine, 

t On the Inhalation of Chlorine. 
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of the same good consequences in this, as in other species of in- 
flammation.”' =. - ; 

Dr. Mudge believes that the two great indications of preventing 
an increased irritation by the cough, on the inflamed parts, and 
removing inflammation itself, are more thoroughly and quickly ac- 

-complished by inhaling warm steams into ‘the lungs, than by any 
other remedy ; and describes the effects of this mode of treatment, 
especially if. used the same day the cold is conttacted, “as a cure 
and in general an almost immediate cure; as I have,” adds Dr: 
Mudge, “all my life, from tender lungs, had a propensity on taking 
cold to a severe cough (which, in the ordinary course of it, used to 
harass me for three weeks or a month, and sometimes much 
longer), I was induced to make myself the first subject of the ex- 
periment. The night the remedy was first used, was passed with- 
out the least tendency to cough; and the next morning, by one or 
two gentle efforts, a small quantity of concocted matter was dis- 
charged, without the least disposition to cough afterwards; not- 
withstanding which I could not be persuaded the whole succeeding 
day, that the cough was radically cured, and accordingly was in 
expectation of its return, which however did not happen.”’ . 

The efficacy of simple inhalations was subsequently much lauded 
by Bartholin (“ Hist. Anat.,” cent. iv., hist. 88, lib. iv— Pulmo- 
num remedia quomodo adhibenda’’), and by Buchoz in his ‘“ Trea- 
tise on Consumption.” Dr. Mackintosh, in his ‘“ Practice of Phy- 
sic,” says, that inhaling the vapours of warm water is highly ser- 
viceable in caseg of bronchitis and croup, dnd affords more ease 
than any gargle in the sore-throat which accompanies scarlet-fever. 

We frequently employ in influenzas, catarrhs, and many other 
sninor affections of the kind, inhalations of the vapour of hot water, 
or mucilaginous infusions, gombined with a little hyosciamus or co- 
nium, and have found that they immediately and effectually over- 
come, by.their soothing effects upon the exhalent vessels of the 
mucous membrane of the air-channels, the cough, which is usually 
dependent upon irritation in those parts; and also the sore-throat, 
inflammation of the tonsils, and other troublesome attendants of a 
severe cold. ‘These simple means, we have reason to believe, by 
quickly subduing irritation in the bronchial mucous membrane, 
have oftentimes prevented the development of tubercular disease. 
Public speakers, who are liable to hoarseness, proceeding from re- 
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laxation of the chords vocales, or muscles of the organ of voice, 
will obtain immediate relief from anodyne inhalations. These 
local applications mitigate irritation precisely on the same princi- 
ple as do fomentations applied on the surface of the body, which» 
it is known, are frequently more efficacious in restoring healthy 
action than any other means. 

Dr. Willson has published in “The Lancet’’ (vols. i. and ii., 
1841, ’42), several interesting papers on the beneficial effects of 
medicated inhalations in pulmonary consumption. With respect 
to the scepticism with which this mode of treatment has been re- 
garded by some members of the faculty, Dr. Willson says, ‘ I’ 
know full well the extreme difficulty that presents itself of combat- 
ing the old and confirmed prejudices entertained by the majority 
of my profession and the public, against thé curability of consump- 
tion, and I must admit that medical records but serve to strengthen 
such conclusions; but an enlightened and liberal profession should 
be open to conviction, free to embrace facts, and earnest to solicit 
inquiry. We have seen to what a surprising extent prejudice has 
blinded us to the most valuable remedial agents. Many of our 
best medicines were popular remedies before the medical world 
would admit them into their vocabulary. Iodine, to a great extent, 
shared the same fate; and the physician who had the hardihood’ 
to recommend the internal use of cantharides was prosecuted, and 
suffered the penalty of his sagacity—but taught his followers the 
safety and value of his practice. Doubtless a new system of treat- 
ment should be received with due caution, but divested of all pre- 
judice. If certain results and certain facta are stated, a fair trial 
of their intrinsic worth should be made, and particularly if they 
refer to a disease which, to a sad extent, has baffled medical skill, 
and defied the ingenuity of the greatest talent.” , 

No one deprecates quackery in every shape and form more than 
ourselves, but we must say, that when the: generality of practi- 
tioners are confessedly incapable of combating the ravages of pul- 
monary diseases, it is neither consistent with reason or humanity, 
to expect that the public will stand supinely by, and see the inroads 
of disease unchecked or unalleviated, and leave their friends or 
relatives a prey to misery and despair, without making one effort 
to arrest its progress or cheer the mind by giving trial to new re- 
medies and modes of treatment, especially if supported by reputa- 
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ble testimony. Narrow-headed men, with narrower minds, may 
whisper obstacles, and superciliously condemn a, new proposal, and 
pronounce without inquiry or any opportunity of seeing or judging 
of what they advise others to reject: but the abuse or discounte- 
nance of such members of the profession can avail but little, and 
only proves that such persons must be not only contracted in their 
ideas, but regardless of the advantages of their patients or the ad- 
vancement of their profession. The realities, however, of inhala- 
tion are now by far too numerous and too well attested to be put. 
down -by contumely, or even by indifference; and we doubt not 
but that from the number of authentic instances, which we almost 
daily receive, of its applicability to the treatment of pectoral 
diseases, that such an amount of evidence will soon have been 
amassed as to shake the belief of the most inveterately sceptical ; 
for in the investigation of truth the illustrations of its principles 
are never insulated ; and however one manifestation of its presence 
may be kept from receiving general acceptance by the efforts of 
prejudice, others will present themselves with a constancy which 
shall render their distinctive characters as wncontrovertible as thcir 
real existence. 

Delpit, in the article Phthisis Laryngea, in the Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Médicales, thus concludes: ‘“ S’il est une espéce de phthi- 
sie ot les fumigations simples ou composées puissent devenir utiles, 
c'est sans contredit celle du Larynx, plus accessible & ce genre de 
remédes, et par conséquent plus susceptible d’en regsentir ]’impres- 
sion:favorable ou funeste. Le phthisique est d’autant plus difficile 
& traiter, qu’il est devenu suscéptible des impressions -les plus 
légéres, soit physiques, soit morales ; perdant avec la méme facilité 
le repos du corps et le calme d’l’&me, il est dans une anxiété conti- 
nuelle, il désire des alimens, et ceux-ci lui donnent le dévoiement ; 
il veut sortir, et l’exercice le fatigue; il demande des remédes, et 
il ne peut les avaler; il boit, et la toux le suffoque ;, il appele la 
santé de tous ses vooux, et la mort le mine sourdement. En vain 
le médecin varie chaque jour ses conseils, et ses prescriptions, le 
terme ou l’objet de l’espérance qu'il donne sans la partager; en 
vain il laisse entrevoir l’influence de la belle saison, le baume res- 
taurant de la végétation nouvelle, de l’air salutaire des champs; en 
vain il indique un voyage dans un climat plus chaud, ou vante les 
effets merveilleux d’une eau minérale, et en promet ]’infaillible 
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succés ; le malade est toujours disposé a revevoir toutes les promes- 
ses, a se bercer de toutes les illusions, a s’abandonner & tous -les 
projets; mais la belle saison passe ou arrive, la végétation se ra- 
nime ou s’éteint, les feuilles tombent ou poussent; la nature fait 
éclore les fleurs ou prépare la maturité des fruits, elle dépouille les 
arbres ou renouvelle leur parure ; toutes ces révolutions sont égale- 
ment fynestes, et née servent qu’a marquer le moment ov le phthi- 
sique descend dans la tombe, occupé de projets et nourri d’illu- 
sions.” 

In the same work, article Inhalation, by Rullier, are the follow- 
ing remarks, which are important as referring to one of the modes 
by which we are enabled to account for the beneficial effect pro- 
duced by the local application of remedies to diseases of the lungs. 

“Tes vapeurs animales exhalées des chairs et du sang encore 
chaude des animaux, et mélées 4 l’air que nous respirons, ainsi que 
les émanations des cuisines et dés étables, regardées avec raison 
comme propres 4 favoriser le bon état de la nutrition chez les 
bouchers et les cuisiniers, ou & rétablir l’embonpoint de certains 
malades ; )’humidité de l’air atmosphérique, qui diminue le besoin 
de la soif, et retarde les funestes effets de la faim prolongée, pre- 
duisent sans donte une partie de ces effets & I’aide de l’absorption 
des voies aériennes, devenue alors vraiment congénére de l’absorp- 
tion cutanée. 

“‘L’absorption de la membrane muqueuse des vores aériennes 
est justement regardée comme une cause puissante de la communi- 
cation de celles des maladies contagieuses dont le principe réside 
dans l’atmosphére. L’histoire des phénoménes de |’asphyxie par 
la plupart des gas délétéres, tels que l’hydrogéne sulfuré, le plomb 
des fosses d’aisances, ou l’hydrosulfure d’ammoniaque, ne permet 
pas de douter que ce soit moins 4'l’énergie stupéfiante dont jouis- 
sent ces agens sur le systéme nerveux, qu'a l’absorption réelle qui 
s’en fait, qu'il ‘faut réellement attribuer l’influence délétére qu’ils 
exercent sur l’économie.” 

Dr. Copland says that he has found medicated inhalations “ di- 
minish the quantity of sputum by changing the action of the ven- 
sels secreting it, without exciting cough, increasing the tightness, 
or otherwise disordering respiration ;”” and that he has employed 
“‘inhalations of turpentine in several cases of bronchitis, and seen 
marked benefits result from it.” Dr. Copland further remarks, 
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‘as it has been only in a very few cases of tuberculous consump- 
tion I have adopted pneumatic medicines, my experience has ne- 
cessarily been‘limited ; but I have had sufficient evidence of their 
value to justify me in warmly recommending them to the notice of 
the profession.” Dr. Copland attributes the want of success which 
some practitioners have experienced, partly to an improper mode 
of practising inhalation, and partly to having prescribed it inap- 
propriately. 

Dr. Corrigan has published some extraordinary cures of con- 
sumption, bronchitis, and asthma, effected by the exhibition of re- 
medies in the form of vapour. Dr. Corrigan observes that he feels 
justified in coming to the conclusion that medicated inhalations 
exert a powerful influence over diseased action ; and that, as it is 
only in this form we can administer remedies to act locally upon 
diseased tissues in the lungs, the exhibition of remedies in this 
manner merits the-closest attention and most diligent inquiry. 
‘¢ Of the powerful influence,’’ says Dr. Corrigan, “which various 
vapours, and eyen changes in the air itself, as to heat, moisture, 
constitution of the atmosphere, &c., exercise as local agents on the 
lungs and air-passages, there cannot be a doubt. Every day’s 
observation shows it; every one in his own perdon feels it; and, 
allowing most fully for the exaggerated encomiums of some advo- 
cates of inhalation, enough remains.in the attestations of many of 
the greatest authorities in the profession to forbid us to abandon 
this plan of treatment.” 

Sir James Clarke, in his “‘ Treatise ‘on Consumption,” states, 
that he cannot speak very positively as to the merits of inhalation, 
having had s0 little experience in this mode of treating pulmonic 
disease, but that in those instances in which he has seen it adopted, 
the difficulty of breathing has been relieved, and the progress of the 
disease apparently suspended. 

Dr. @oxe, in a work on “ Diseases of the Respiratory Organs,” 
remarks, “I have found medicated inhalations peculiarly spplica- 
ble in many complaints of the larynx, trachea, bronchi, and lungs ; 
and the value and efficacy really belonging to this remedial mea- 
sure may, to a certain extent, be estimated from the fact, that in 
every case in which I have employed it, not only was the disease 
of many years’ duration, but the long-continaed trial of the various 
remedies generally recommended, and upon whose curative powers 
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the most‘experienced of our profession almost solely depend, had 
proved entirely ineffectual.” Dr. Coxe states, that “ the first case in 
which L used ‘inhalation’ was upon myself, and it may not be amiss 
to state, that for years I had given a fair and ample trial to all 
the remedies which were suggested by many of the most experi- 
enced American and French physicians, without being able to effect 
more than an alleviation of some of the most distressing symptoms 
attendant upon a chronic disease of the larynx. Even this allevia~ 
tion could only be finally accomplished by abandoning the practice 
of my profession, and calling into requisition the advantages of 
sea-voyage, a long residence in warm climates, in conjunction with 
such other means as were considered appropriate.’ Dr. Coxe 
adds, by regularly pursuing a course of treatment (inhalation), 
that he succeeded in completely curing himself, and that he is, at 
the period of his writing, in the enjoyment of excellent health, and 
enabled to attend to the duties of an active life. 

Dr. Coxe relates several cases of asthma, bronchitis, and con- 
sumption, which were cured by.inhalations; among the latter is 
included a physician of extensive experience, now practising in 
New York. Dr. Coxe concludes by saying, “the fact of the cura- 
tive powers of medicated inhalations I now consider well esta- 
blished ; and those who, labouring under any diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs, are generally made to depend upon the uncertain 
effects of sea-voyages and change of climate, however inconvenient 
such measures may be, for a probable restoration to health after a- 
long-continued, though most frequently inefficacious, treatment, 
have certainly a right to require from their medical advisers that 
the efficacy of medical inhalation should be faithfully and fully 
tried in their cases.” 

_ Dr. Eberle, in his work on “‘ Therapeutics,” remarks, “the in- 
halation of aériform fluids may be employed to great advantage in 
the treatment of pulmonic disease, for by this method we are ena- 
bled to make direct impressions upon the respiratory organs, a 
circumstance which experience has shown to be of the highest im- 
portance in many diseases to which these organs are liable.” 

Dr. Beddoes, in an able treatise on inhalations of medicated va- 
pours, thus describes the effect of oxygen in asthma :—“ No sooner 
does it touch the lungs than the livid colour of the countenance 
disappears, the laborious respiration ceases, and the functions of - 
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all the thoracic organs go on easily and pleasantly again.” Dr. 
Beddoes recommends a trial of oxygen in consumption, and ex- 
presses his most decided conviction that by inhalation, alone will 
its fatality be diminished. Fourcroy, Withering, Mubry, Caillié, 
and others, have borne their testimony to the value of oxygen, and 
also nitrous gas. Our own observations on the use of oxygen, do 
not permit us to join in these commendations, but we have occa- 
sionally found the vapour of nitrous gas very beneficial in hooping- 
cough. The gas may be easily obtained by placing a small vessel 
in a sand-bath, and pouring into it half an ounce of sulphuric acid, 
and adding, at short intervals, a small quantity of powdered ni- 
trate of potash. By these means the room will be very quickly 
filled with the nitrous vapour. It is necessary, when using any of 
the gases, that every aperture through which they might escape be 
closely stopped.. 

Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, in his work on “ Diseases of the 
Chest,’’ observes, in reference to inhalation, that “‘too much can- 
not be said in favour of this simple system of conveying remedies. 
I have frequently seen patients snatched from the jaws of. death 
by it. Whether all the beneficial effects, that may be justly con- 
sidered possible to result from the use of the inhaler, either as a 
preventative or curative agent, will be realised, must be determined 
by future observation; but it is to be hoped that the general want 
of success which attends the present mode of treating pulmonic 
disease, will induce medical men to give a fair and full trial ta a 
remedial measure, which appears so well calculated to effect a great 
amount of good.” 

Dr. J. Bennett, in an able treatise 02 consumption, has recorded 
his opinion that “ vapour is the most reasonable and valuable mode 
uf applying remedies in diseases of the respiratowy organs.” 

Baron Van Swieten, in his learned annotations on Boérhaave, 
remarks, in the article ‘‘ Consumption,” “It is certain that steams 
and vapours drawn in with the air in respiration may be of use, as 
they every where come in contact with the whole aérial cavity of 
the lungs ; ‘and thus remedies may be applied according to the va- 
rious conditions of the disease.” 

Maygrier, Dupuytren, Louis, Bayle, Rullier, Delpit, Lisfrane, 
and Laennec, have contributed, in the “ Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Médicales,”’ and other foreign publications, several valuable and 
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interesting essays upon the beneficial effects of medical inhalations 
in pulmonary and other diseases. Laennec, from observing the 
good results produced by consumptive patients inhaling a marine 
atmosphere, established a ward in the Clinical Hospital, at Paris, 
in which an artificial sea-air was kept up by means of fresh sea- 
weed. ‘Twelve consumptive patients were subjected to this treat- 
ment, in all of whom the disease remained stationary ; and in some 
the emaciation and hectic were sensibly lessened. But from the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient supply of fresh sea-weed from 
the coast, these experiments were not fully carried out; and it is 
as unfortunate as it is extraordinary, that the powers of iodine (a 
preparation of sea-weed) should have been so unaccountably over- 
looked by this great pathologist. 

Dr. Pearson, late physician to the Lock Hospital, thus alludes 
to the inhalations of ether: “It abates the hectic fever, checks 
the night sweats, removes the difficulty of breathing, and greatly 
improves the smell, colour, and quality of the expectorated matter. 
Patients who have inhaled it two or three times, find it so grateful 
to their feelings, that they are disposed to have recourse to it too 
often, and cannot readily be prevailed upon to lay it aside when 
it is no longer necessary.” 

Dr. Eberle says, that “sulphuric ther is a remedy of conside- 
rable value in certain affections of the respiratory organs, in dys- 
pnoea depending on a spasmodic condition of the pulmonary sys- 
tem. I have frequently derived very great benefit from the inha- 
lation of ether, in cases of asthma, where all other remedies had 
failed.” 

In our own practice, sulphuric ether has proved a most efficient 
remedy in allaying severe oppression at the chest, and spasmodic 
difficulty of breathing, more especially combined with about three 
parts of balsam of tolu, and a few drops of the juice of belladonna. 
When thus prescribed, we have scarcely witnessed an instance in 
which asthma, even in its most aggravated form, has not been ma- 
terially relieved both iri the paroxysms and intervals. When the 
object is to remove viscid phlegm, and prevent its formation, or to 
overcome spasmodic constriction, ther may be advantageously 
impregnated with ipecacuanha, or squills, which, by exciting the 
tracheal or pulmonary exhalent vessels to secretion, produce free 
und easy expectoration. When ipecacuanha is administered as an 
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emetic (which is desirable im some cases-of asthma, characterised 
by 8 congested state.of-the mucous surface of the lungs; by ob- 
struction of the bronchial tubes, from accumulation of phlegm; or 
torpid state of the liver and biliary apparatus), this remedy does 
not, by inhalation, cause that prostration of strength and disturb- 
ance of the system which follow from taking it by the stomach; at 
the same time, it exerts a peculiarly beneficial topical effect. 

As the functions of the stomach are not interfered with in this 
mode of administering expectorant medicines, we have the advan- 
tage of being enabled to exhibit, simultaneously, such remediés as 
are calculated to improve that impaired state of the general health 
which usually accompanies asthma and other chronic coughs. 

The inhalation of the gums and balsamic resins, more especially 
galbanum and ammoniacum, are highly useful, by their stimulating 
effects on the- pulmonary secretion, in softening and ameliorating 
asthmatic and other tedious chronic coughs. The best way of ad- 
ministering these remedies is to rub them down in water, with the 
addition of a little powdered gum arabic, or starch, by which the 
oil and resin, on which their efficacy depends, are readily sus- 
pended ; they should be employed directly after being mixed, for 
when kept, the resin is apt to separate. 

The solution of balsam copaiba (which acts specifically upon all 
the mucous surfaces) combined with balsam of tolu, or camphor, is 
@ remedy of great value in chronic, asthmatic, and bronchial com- 
plaints, by promoting expectoration and removing difficulty of 
breathing. 

M. Desportes successfully employed inhalations of hydrocyanic 
acid, in several diseases of the respiratory apparatus. We have 
often observed this remedy afford speedy and effectual relief in 
hooping-cough and asthma, both when administered by deglutition 
and in the form of vapour; it is also highly useful, by its powerful 
soothing effects upon the nervous system, in controlling the action 
of the heart, when accelerated by functional derangement. 

On account of the extreme volatility of hydrocyanic acid, we 
usually prescribe it in about an ounce of water, and direct that, in- 
stead of adding the whole quantity at one time, it should be divided 
into two parts, one of which is to be introduced into the inhaler at 
the commencement of inhalation, and tle remainder a few minutes 
afterwards. Should the whole quantity be used at once, the fluid 
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wight be too potently, impregnated at first, and afterwards insuffi- 
ciently so. When using hydrocyanic acid, or other remedies which 
very quickly fly off by evaporation, the temperature of the fluid 
should seldom exceed 110° or 120° Fahr. 

Kortum and Hufeland (Hufel. Journ. 1827) have directed the 
attention of the profession to the possibility of consumptive patients 
deriving benefit from those sorts of gas which arise from natural 
mineral waters. Zaegel (Hufel. Journ. 1827, fasc, 5) has narrated 
cases in which he employed these gases with temporary benefit. 

Dr. Bédtcher, of Copenhagen, has published some interesting 
observations on the efficacy of camphorated vapours in complaints 
of the air-passages ; ; Raspail has also strongly recommended the 
use of camphor in nervous and spasmodic affections of the air-pas- 
sages, the patient taking it powdered, as snuff, or respiring its va- 
pour—small pieces of camphor being enclosed in a straw, or quill, 
the ends closed with cotton-wool, the tube then placed in the 
mouth, and the breath drawn through it. Dr. Harwood speaks 
highly of the inhalation of ammonia and camphor, employed with 
a temperature of about 100°, which are frequently very useful in 
relieving distressing symptoms, and in promoting the cure of some 
affections of the fauces, the larynx, and trachea, among which the 
most common are hoarseness and loss of voice; their benefit ,aris- 
ing either from acting directly on the part affected, or from com- 
municating their influence along a limited extent of certain nerves 
of the throat, by a sympathetic action. On other occasions, by 
suitably diminishing the stimulus of these inhalations their influ- 
ence may be safely extended to more remote parts of the pulmo- 
nary nervous system ; and hence in some chronic complaints of the 
chest, in elderly persons, much benefit has attended the addition 
of a little ammonia to ammoniacum, or other expectorants, with a 
view to arouse and augment nervous power in the lungs, in conse- 
quence of its being so far diminished, as to render the removal of 
phlegm from the air-passages very difficult. 

Sir A. Crichton, in an “ Account of some Experiments made 
with the Vapour of Boiling Tar, i in the Cure of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption,” after detailing various cases which had come under his 
treatment, makes the following remarks :—“It must be evident 
that the tar fumigation, though most completely successful in some 
of them, did not produce the same good effects in all; but, on the 
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other hand, the yery great relief which every patient experieneed 
at first from it, particularly in the diminution of cough, expectom- 
tion, and fever, is a fact which ought to encourage us to multiply 
the trials of this remedy as far as possible. * * * The tar 
vapour seems to have healed the ulcers, and removed the inflim- 
mation of the tubercles, .in the greater number of cases, but I. do 
not believe it produces the absorption of the tubercles themselves. 
* * * At that period when the cough, expectoration; and hectic 
fever are greatly subdued by the influence of the tar fumigation, it 
séems to me often injudicious to continue itlonger, or at least, in 
80 strong a degree as before. Notwithstanding the great power of 
this means of cure, I never employed it quite alone, but at the same 
time prescribed internal remedies, such as the nature and urgency 
of the symptoms seemed to require; but these have been the same 
as every practical physician has recommended in similar cases.” 

Since the introduction of tay, by Sir A. Crichton, in the year’ 
1817, numerous trials of it have been made by Lazareto, Hufe- 
land, Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, Dr. Neumann, of Berlin, and 
many others, all of whom are sceptical of its value as a curative 
agent, but believe it capable of diminishing the night sweats, the 
expectoration, and hectic fever. 

The mode of using the tar preparation consists in boiling some 
common tar, and adding to each pound from one to two ounces of 
the carbonate of potash, to destroy the empyreumatic acid; a small 
quantity of this is put over a spirit-lamp, and by thus disengaging 
the-volatile part of the tar, which consists of an invisible vapour, 
the air of the apartment, soon becomes impregnated. 

Inhalations of creosote, a preparation of tar, were extensively 
tried by Dr. Elliottson a few years ago, but were speedily discon- 
tinued as being of little or no value. 

We have employed tar, creosote, and that species of tar termed 
naphtha, or pyro-acetic spirit, in a great number of cases of pul- 
monary consumption with the utmost caution and perseverance, 
and in exact accordance with the directions enforced by their re- 
spective advocates as to quantity and quality, but without deriving 
the beneficial effects which have been attributed to them, and we 
believe their efficacy is of very limited applicability, and refers 
enly to some few phenomena and effects of the disease. 

Dr. Bennett, in his work entitled “ Theatrum Tabidorum” (chap. 
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De Halituum et Suffituum), records several cases of pulmonary 
disease successfully treated by inhalations of various gases and wa- 
tery vapours, with accounts of the famigating appavatus,.and re- 
cipes for the remedies. 

Dr. Cottereau, of Paris, has communicated, in the “Journal 
Hebdomadaire,’”’ and the “Arch. Gén. de Médecine,” for 1830, 
several highly important cases of pulmonary consumption, in which 
perfect recovery ensued from the use of chlorine inhalations. Mr. 
John Murray, in @ most interesting and able work on pulmonery 
consumption, has also narrated numerous cases of pulmonic disease 
which had been cured by the same remedy. Dr. Elliottson, in the 
“‘ Lancet,” No, 402, observes, in his admirable lectures, that he 
has seen many cases of tuberculous consumption and diseases of 
the air-passages in which the more distressing symptoms were 
quickly relieved by the inhalation of chlorine; but hesitates to. 
give a decided opinion of its curative effects until he has madé fur- 
ther trials. Dr. Elliottson at the same time remarks; that the me- 
dical profession have been much to blame for neglecting the inha- 
lation of various substances, and allowing their patients to die 
under the old “‘jog-trot’’ system, well established as unsuccessful ; 
and that the duty they owe to themselves and their patients de- 
mands that they should not persist in affording alléviations only, 
when there was the slightest possibility of accomplishing more good 
than before by any new means. Dr. Elliottson’ adds, that ‘‘ it 
shows a very narrow mind to set one’s face against attempts at 
improvement; and I, therefore, give credit to all my medical 
brethren who suggest anything new, and still more to those who 
make exertion to carry such things into effect.” 

Chlorine is an alimentary gaseous body, and was discovered -by 
the illustrious Scheelé in 1774, who, perhaps, pointed out more 
new and valuable substances than any chemist in ancient or modern 
times. Scheele named it diphlogisticated marine acid. This term, 
however, is incorrect ; but if we substitute hydrogen for phlogiston, 
as many of our modern chemists have done, the views of the dis- 
coverer will be perfectly correct and intelligible ; for it is now well 
known that when hydrogen is abstracted from marine (hydrochlo. 
ric) acid, chlorine is obtained ; and, on the contrary, when hydro. 
gen is combined with chlorine, marine acid is produced. Shortly 
after the discovery of this gas, Sir Humphry Davy instituted an 
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examination of it, and on account of its green colour gave it the 
name of chlorine (from xpos), by which it has been known to the 
present time. .ChJorine was not medicinally employed until the 
year 1804, when it was noticed that workmen employed in bleach- 
ing manufactories, who were constantly breathing it, enjoyed an 
almost perfect immunity from disease of the respiratory organs, 
and also from epidemic fevers, and lived to a great age. It was 
likewise observed by,M. Gannal, an eminent French pharmacien, 
that, in many instances, persons who had suffered under complaints 
of the larynx and air-passages, who had afterwards been occupied 
in these mgnufactories, were quickly and permanently restored to 
health. f 

In consequence of these interesting and important facts, M. 
Gannel was induced to construct an apparatus from'which con-. 
sumptive, asthmatic, and other patients suffering under complaints 
of the organs of respiration, might inhale the chlorine, in a diluted 
state. This mode of treatment was attended with the most marked 
success (curing many virulent diseases when other means had 
failed), and at length attracted the attention of Dr. Cottereau, the 
distinguished physician of Paris, who introduced the remedy to the 
notice of the profession in the year 1824, through the medium of 
the “‘ Journal Hebdomadaire,”’ and in the “ Archiy. Gén. de Mé- 
decine.” 

In these medical journals many cases of tubercular consump- 
tion, of the worst and most inveterate form, were proved by this. 
eminent and accomplished physician to have been perfectly cured 
by chlorine. After adducing many instances of rapid recovery, jn 
cases where the stethoscopic and general observations were indica- 
tive of confirmed consumption, Dr. Cottereau remarks, ‘‘ These 
examples incontrovertibly deserve to be placed in the first rank of 
those which have been collected for some years regarding the effi- 
cacy of the inhalation of gaseous chlorine in pulmonary consump- 
tion. Indeed, the hereditary disposition, the conformation, the 
nature and succession of the symptoms, all concurred to prove the 
existence of the disease.” In one instance of recovery from ex- 
tensive pulmonary disease, where the patient died some years 
afterwards from a totally different complaint (inflammation of the 
bowels), Dr. Cottereau observes, that upon making a post mortem 
along with Drs. Parmentier and Caignon, the lung which had been 
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diseased was examined, and found to be perfectly healed, and to 
be composed of a hard, compact, fibrous tissue, of @ slate colour, 
marbled with white and gray, impermeable to air, and not traversed 
by any subdivision of bronchi. The rest of the lungs was quite 
free from disease. 

This case afforded the most positive evidence of the cure of the 
pulmonary disease ; a cure, the progress of which was traced from 
day to day, and of- which all the perceptible phenomena were noted 
with the most scrupulous care, and which can no longer be doubted 
when we find indications of the lesions traced on dissection. “‘ We 
thus see,’’ Dr. Cottereau adds, “that consumption has existed, and 
after having conducted the patient to the. verge of the tomb, has 
been combated with success ” 

‘Chlorine is absorbed and dissolved by water, and when that fluid 
has been boiled it will take up twice its bulk of gas at a common 
temperature and pressure. The aqueous solution has the taste and 
smell of the gas itself, and is the preparation we employ, taking. 
care that the chlorine is extremely pure, of uniform strength, of 
one and a half volume of chlorine im solution, and carefully pre- 
served from the action of the sun, which quickly decomposes it. 

Like all other remedies, chlorine must be employed with due 
discretion and judgment. When used under practised hands, it is 
perfectly free from the slightest risk, unpleasant sensation, or in- 
convenience, and its beneficial effects are generally very quickly 
experienced. We usually add to inhalations of active remedies a 
sedative, which greatly assists their beneficial operation, by sub- 
duing the irritation of the mucous membrane of the air-passages, 
and lessening that general excitement of the system which usually 
accompanies pulmonary affections. 

From very extensive trials of chlorine, we are fully convinced 
that it deserves to be ranked among the most valuable of our the- 
rapeutic agents, and we feel justified, from the results of a long 
experience, and from a close observation of its medicinal powers, 
in most confidently asserting that chlorine has not only effected 
the absorption of tuberculous deposits, but cured the more ad- 
vanced stages, in which the general symptoms and the stethoscopic 
sounds of the chest have clearly denoted the existence of pulmo- 
nary excavations. This assertion is not mere hypothesis, but, as 
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clear and incontrovertible evidence as any fact in medicine ‘is ca- 
pable of being demonstrated. 

We are well aware that a majority of the profession do not ad- 
mit the possibility of curing pulmonary consumption, more espe- 
cially after ulceration has commenced but. dissection has proved 
the incorrectness of these views. Pathological anatomy has clearly 
shown that certain remedies, directly applied to these ulcers, cause 
cicatrisation to follow,—that is, a process of contraction, in which 
they are closed and united, by being surrounded by a fibrous or 
semi-cartilaginous membrane, analogous to some of the textures of 
the human body; or by becoming indurated and converted into 
concrete deposits. By the formation of this adventitious cartila- 
ginous tissue, which produces no symptoms or alterations in the 
general health to denote its existence, the cavities become oblite- 
rated, and are prevented from making further progress or causing 
inconvenience. 

The profession owe a debt of gratitude to Sir James Murray, of 
Belfast, for the introduction of inhalations of iodine, as a remedy 
in tuberculous consymption, and other diseases of the lungs and 
air-passages. ; . 

Iodine (from w2&ys, violet-coloured) was discovered by M. Cur- 
tois, of Paris, in 1812; and subsequently its combinations and 
properties were made known by Gay Lussac, Vauquelin, and Hum- 
phry Davy. It exists in the waters of the ocean, and is chiefly 
obtained frorn kelp, which is' the residue of the combustion of sea- 
weed, in the form of steel-gray crystals of @ metallic lustre. It is 
soft, and ‘has a peculiar odour, somewhat resembling that of chlo- 
rine, and an acid, taste.- Its specific gravity is 4:94. It is ex- 
tremely volatile, rising in vapour at a temperature of 120° or 130°. 
The specific gravity of its vapour, compared with that of sir, is 8-7. 

Dr. Murray, in his interesting dissertation, published in the year 
1829, on the inhalation of iodine, observes—“ With respect to the 
inhalation df iodine, if I had not abundant proofs of its value, I 
would not be the first to make use'of it; but I can with safety 
assert that it will sometimes heal if early applied; and it will give 
rest and repose, and relief, in cases where it is impossible to cure.” 
Almost simultaneously with Dr. Murray’s Treatise, appeared an 
invaluable work written by the late Sir Charles Scudamore, M.D., 
on the efficacy of iodine and various medicines, administered by 
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inhalation in consumption, and certain morbid states of the trachea 
and brorichial tubes. That the results of this mode of treatment 
have been equally successful since the appearance of these works, 
will be apparent from the subjoined observations, published in the 
“Lancet” for 1841 ’42:—‘‘It is now fourteen years ‘since I was 
led to make trial of iodine, in the form of inhalation, as being a 
medicine highly capable of stimulating the absorbents of the lungs, 
which are not a few, to remove tuberculous matter ;. of inducing % 
healing process in a cavity when formed ; and of correcting the 
morbid action of the bronchial mucous membrane. Experience 
has amply justified my recommendation of this treatment, and I 
have had the happiness of succeeding in very numerous cases, in 
which, according to all my former experience, with the old method 
of practice I must have failed. It cannot be the reproach of any 
treatment that it should fail in the worst cases,—those which are 
either become incurable from long neglect, or from their originally 
inveterate nature; but I can assert with truth that, even when the 
case is too urgent to admit of success, certain relief will be afforded. 
It has sometimes been called a mere local treatment,—and when 
it is s0, how much deduction would be made from its importance ? 
But ,cven this criticism is not just. The inhalation acts on the 
whole system, as I have had proof of, by witnessing, even inconve- 
niently, the constitutional effects of iodine; but to this admission, 
let me add, such disagreement has not happened in 84 large a pro- 
portion of instances as oné in a hundred: When I deliberately 
affirm this a8 a truth, surely the most timid cannot shrink from the 
remedy. What medicine is there, of any power, which does not 
occasionally disagree im particular idiosyncracies of constitution ? 
“I cannot refrain from remarking, that some are so bigoted to 
their experience and old methods of practice (consecrated by time, 
but certainly not recommended by success), that they repel the in- 
troduction of what is new, especially when the remedy requires 
much watchfulness of its action in order to insure its good results, 
Great perseverance, ‘also, is necessary; nor can this appear re- 
markable, if we reflect upon the important and difficult nature of 
the work to be’ accomplished,—the removal of tubercular matter 
from the lungs. by means of absorption; the healing of an excaya- 
tion; the relief and cure of bronchial disease ; and, lastly, a change 
to be effected in the system—the whole mass of the blood. It is 
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true, that our best and most anxious efforts may frequently be 
doomed to meet with pain and disappointment, but the satisfaction 
of the octasional success with which we may be rewarded will be 
proportionably gratifying; and, in those instances where the inve- 
teracy of the disease will not permit success, we should assure our- 
selves conscientiously that we have done all in our power to ob- 
tain it.” 

Dr. Harwade, in his able treatise ‘ Diseases of the Throat and 
Chest,” remarks,—“ Although I am unable to speak from my own 
observation of the curative effects of iodine in consumption, when 
employed independently of other methods of treatment, I am happy 
to be able to state, that its careful use-in combination with them, 
has occasionally béen attended with very satisfactory results. 
Thus, amongst other less decided cases, in instances in which the 
symptoms and sounds of the chest, as manifested by the, use of the 
stethoscope and by percussion, have appeared to other physicians, 
with myself, to prove the existence of tubercles of the lungs, the 
patients have lost all indication of existing disease. . At least, I 
may observe, that during a long, and, at present, uncertain period, 
a quiescent state ‘in the diseased structure of the lungs has followed 
the use of these combined means; and, with the general evidences 
of restored health, great improvement has also taken place in the 
sounds of the chest,—a state which I presume may be regarded as 
that of recovery. And I have additional satisfaction in being able 
to add, that the same favourable results have succeeded the conti- 
nued employment of these measures, even when suppuration and 
other symptoms, as distinctly the result of pulmonary excavations, 
co-existent with tubercles have been: present.”’ 

Inhalations of iodine have been recommended by Drs. Morton, 
Thompson, Gardner, Burton, Ryan, Baron, Smythe, Davidson, 
and a host of other well-known practitioners, who have contributed 
in the medical periodicals, and various published works, numerors 
cases of consumption, bronchitis, laryngitis, and other diseases of 
the respiratory organs, in which the curative effects of this. remedy 
have been most unequivocally displayed: 

Our own observations of the remedial influence of iodine, fully 
coincide with the above authorities. A long and successful prac- 
tice has fully demonstrated that’ iodine, by acting as a salutary 
stimulus upon, and augmenting the action of, the absorbing vessels 
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of the lungs, has the same decided. power of removing tuberculous 
deposits in the lungs, and cicatrising cavities, as it is universally 
admitted to possess in dispersing and healing scrofulous enlarge- 
ments and ulcers, situated in other parts of the system 

It was from observing the very decided effects of iodine in scro- 
fulous diseases—for we hold with Sir James Clarke, Dr. Carswell, 
Dr. Graves, Andral, and other modern pathologists, that consump- 
tion is closely connected with acrofula—that we were first induced, 
now many years since, to test its efficacy in tubercular disease, in 
the ordinary mode of administering remedies; but we soon disco- 
vered that it operated too powerfully on the stomach to admit of 
being employed a sufficient length of time to produce # permanent 
beneficial effect. This objection we have found completely over- 
come in the direct application of iodine to the lungs themselves, by 
inhalation, for by this means the functions of the stomach are not 
in the least degree interfered with; and thus, while remedies are 
being adopted to correct local morbid action, such medicines as 
are calculated to augment the effects desired by promoting the 
general power, can at the same time be administered with the 
greatest advantage ; and also a supporting diet, in more adequate _ 
proportion to the requirements ef the system than could otherwise 
be received by the stomach. 

The application of a liniment composed of iodine, compound soap 
liniment, and the acetio solution of cantharides, is a valuable auxi- 
liary when a quick action is desirable. The beneficial effects of 
this remedy may be partly attributed to its acting as a rubefacient, 
which, by exciting the sensibility, or supply of nervous power, and 
the afflux of blood to the surface, consequently lessens both in con- 
tiguous regions; and partly to the iodine being absorbed, and so 
operating in concert with the inhalations as a direct stimulus on the 
mucous surfaces of the air-passages and lungs. The liniment may be 
applied to the throat, or those localities of the chest wherh disease is 
indicated; and when it is advisable that the surface’ of the skin 
should be vesicated, this object:‘may be accomplished by increasing 
the quantity of the solution of cantharides, which prodyces a blis- 
ter much more speedily and effectually than the common blistering 
plaster. + But conceiving, as we do, that consumption essentially 
arises from genéral constitutional weakness and nervous suscepti- 
bility, we rarely employ vesications, unleas it be in acute cases, 
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where the symptoms.are of an unusually.severe and urgent cha- 
racter; for we are well convinced that, although such discharges 
may temporarily relieve the patient, they most frequently conduce 
to depress the vital power, and thereby favour tubercular develop- 
ment. 

Dry cupping, which is unattended by any weakening discharge, 
is a remedy of great value in the treatment of consumption, asthma, 
and other pectoral diseases. -The operation is performed vith a 
cupping-glass, the air within the cavity of which is exhausted by a 
syringe, or rarified by the flame of a small spirit-lamp; when the 
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air in it becomes condensed as it cools, and the glass is forced down 
on the skin, drawing in a quantity of the integuments ; and a con- 
siderable suction of blood, from the internal parts over which it is 
applied, then takes place; and thus the blood may be determined 
to the extremities or other regions, without. diminishing the mass 
of the fluid. The glasses are allowed to remain on the surface for 
about a minute, and are re-dpplied three or four times, as occasion 
requires. The operation, if properly managed, is unaccompanied 
with risk or pain; and the difficulty of breathing, thoracic pains, 
and other urgent local symptoms, are much more quickly and per- 
manently relieved, than they are by bleedings or vesications. 

We may here remark, that we believe the foundation of consump- 
tion ‘is often laid by the,too great abstraction of blood. It is no 
uncommon thing to meet with young people who have been bled, 
purged, and salivated, for some imaginary inflammatory affection, 
to the utter destruction. of the general powers of the system, and 
who, after a life of prolonged misery and suffering, have eventually 
sunk under tuberculous disease. Even in inflammatory cases, it is, 
in our opinion, a great mistake to suppose that it is necessary to 
abstract such large quantities of blood, or to bleed to such an ex- 
tent as to occasion syncope, in order to check disease. Every 
day’s experience has shown us the evil results of this “bold” line 
of practice. With respect to the employment of venesection in 
phthisical cases, we agree with Laennec, who observes, “ Bleeding 
can neither prevent the formation of tubercles, nor cure them when 
formed. It ought never to be employed: in the.treatment of con- 
sumption, except to remove inflammation, or-active determinations 
of blood, with which disease may be complicated. Beyond this, 
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its operation ean only tend to a useless loss of strength.” Our 
great object should be, while endeavouring to correct the local mor- 
bid action, not to reduce the strength by these or other excessive 
drains upon the system, but to augment the constitutional power, 
and overcome nervous irritability by the judicious administration 
of tonics, and the allowance of generous diet, with a modergte 
quantity,of good beer or wine. It is only by such treatment, 
aided by quietude, proper clothing, and pure air, that the general 
health is to be improved, the absorption of tubercles. promoted, and 
the tendency to fresh depositions counteracted,—fic opus, hic 
labor. 

But it is necessary to add, that the beneficial effects of tonics 
depend upon their mode ef administration, and they Dught not to 
be given as long as the pulse is strongly agitated, and, at the same 
time, strained and hard; the cough very frequent, short, and dry ; 
and the respiration aoe accelerated and short; as long, 
indeed, as there exists an inflammatory state of the lungs ; the ali- 
mentary canal should also be free from irritation and irregular or 
disordered secretions. If these points were not attended to, their 
employment would tend rather to decrease than augment the 
general power. The sélection of, tonics should be regulated by 
the character of the debility and the condition of thé patient; but 
of this important class of remedies we have generally found the 
preparations of. steel and bark produce the most good in persons 
of feeble power, and of a scrofulous or consumptive habit. The 
use of stimulants requires the same caution as that of tonics, and 
must be greatly guided by the previous habits of patients; they 
are especially necessary to those persons who have been habitually 
accustomed to their use. We have frequently observed irreparable 
mischief occasioned by their being suddenly and incautiously with- 
drawn, and have found many chronic and pulmonary diseases 
yield much more readily when they were carefully given. 

While commenting upon the administration of tonica, we may ° 
notice the use of the Oleum Morrhus (cod-liver oil), which has 
been of late so extensively employed in consumptive, neuralgic, 
and rheumatic diseases. This remedy, ‘although but recently 
known in this country, has, for a very lengthenod period, been 
used on the coast of Faroe, Shetland, and some parts of Norway. 
The inhabitants of these parts do not, however, restrict themselves 
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to the use of cod-liver oil, but put equal faith m the efficacy of the 
oil of skate, and also of the torsk, or the godus brosma. The fresh 
livers and oil of all these fishes are considered an article of great 
delicacy, when cooked im such a way as to prevent as much as pos 
stble the separation of the ail from the liver. Dr. Copland say, 
that “they often served me as diet very many years ago, and [ 
now would as soon partake of them es of turtle or venison... OF 
the cod-liver-cil, as an alterative and restorative agent, we are 
enabled to bear the most ample testimony ; indeed, we believe iy 
to be the most valuable medicament of its kind ever adopted m the 
practice of medicme. — 

In almost all cases which are characterised by preat loss of 
strength and Hesh, the oil has been observed to bring about an ex- 
traordinary increase of power and wheight—occasionally as mmch 
as 38 pounds in 12 weeks. 

This substance, as kept by some of the inferior chemista, is a 
most nauseous medicine, but the better preparation is of a beanti 
fal transparent straw colour, and free from offensive taste or smell, 
and patients are enabled to take it (especially when mixed with an 
aromatic bitter) without inconvenience or repugnance. When there 
is a pale or anemic condition of the patient, and deficiency of the 
red globules, various preparations of iron may be advantageously 
added to the oil. ' 

We have uniformly dwelt with much earnestness aud emphasis 
upon the absolute necessity of supporting and nourishing the con- 
sumptive patient by every possible means, and we cannot but re- 
joice that so invaluable a strengthening agent as cod-liver oil 
skould have been discovered, thé internal admimmistration of which 
must necessarily so much aid our treatment by medicated inhala- 
tions. 

We usually add to inhalations = sedative, which materially as- 
sists their action, by subduing the irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the air-paseages, and at the same time conduces to lessen 
that general excitement of the system which frequently accompanies 
pulmonic disease. Of this class of remedies the following are most 
to be depended on: Conium, Hyoscyamus, Papaver, Acctate of 
Morphine, Lactaca, Belladonna, Digitalis, and Colchicum. 

Coniim exerts a peculiar soothing influence on the mucous sur- 
faces, and is particularly applicable in bronchitis, laryngitis, and 
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the incipient stages of consumption. It is compatible with all 
other remedies used in inhalation. 

Hyoscyamus is occasionally of great service in asthma, bronchitis, 
and nervous coughs; but it is apt to induce nausea, and, when 
combinhd with iodine or chlorine, it does not produce the same 
good effects as are derived from many other anodynes. 

The acetate of morphine, Battley’s sedative solution, and the 
decoction of papayer, with the addition of a little distilled vinegar, 
are very useful, by diminishing the sensibility or irritability of the 
bronchial passages, in allaying cough and nervous restlessness. In- 
halations of preparations of opium do not produce that costiveness 
or cerebral congestion, which frequently ensue when they are ad- 
ministered by the stomach. The juice of the lgetuca, by the 
sdothing effects it exerts on the irritated er inflamed vessels of the 
air-passages, is often highly beneficial in bronchial irritation. 

Belladonna is # remedy of the highest importance in inhalation 
practice. In the more advanced stage of consumption, it has ap- 
peared to exert the same specific influence on tuberculous cavities, 
as it is well known to produce, by its external application, on 
scrofulous and other indolent ulcers. Belladonna is also most be- 
neficial in hooping-cough, and almost all nervous convulsive coughs. 
Digitalis and colchieum are especially valuable when the heart and 
its large vessels are affected. 


It will be seen that we employ the juices of vegetable remedies 
—-which we strongly recommend to our professional brethren, as 
far preferable to the common tinctures of the « Pharmacopeia,” 
from the irregularity of action and strength of which, all the hopes 
of fue pedicntt and all the skill of the practitioner, are frequently 
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THE RATIONALE: 


AND THE 


METHOD OF INHALING. 


THE rationale of inhalation is exceedingly simple—indeed, no- 
thing can be more simple’; and it will be at once evident to any 
person who will give the matter one minute’s consideration, that 
this plan of treatment is based upon strictly scientific and correct 
principles,—for it requires no professional learning to perceive 
that, from the relative position of the stomach and the lungs, reme- 
dies must necessarily be more effective in diseases of the lungs, 
when introduced into the whole aérial cavity and to the absorbing 
surfaces of those organs, than when exhibited through the stomach, 
where they must undergo great and unknown changes, from the 
process of digestion, &c., and can only reach the seat of disease by 
means of the circulation. 

In consequence of the importance now attached to pneumatic 
medicines, many ingenious apparatuses have been proposed to 
convey them to the respiratory organs; but the well-founded ob- 
jection which has been generally entertained to their employment, 
consists in the exertion experienced by enfeebled patients, in inha- 
ling through a very small tube by the continued effort of suction. 
The instrument which we employ does not necessitate the slightest 
exertion or fatigue, and may be used by the most enfeebled pa- 
tients, no more effort’ being required than in ordinary breathing. 
While using the inhaler, it may be placed upon the table or the 
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couch, and raised to the required height on a book, or in any other 
way that may be convenient. 

The temperature of the fluid with which the remedies are mixed 
should be regulated (according to the nature and stage of the 
disease) with care and judgment, and should vary from 80° to 140° 
Fahr. When the patient is occupied out of doors, or in any way 
exposed to the vicissitudes of the weather, the heat of the fluid 
should not exceed, in any instance, 120°, the vapour of which, 
when inhaled, will not be sbove the natural heat of the surfaces 
to which it is applied. 

It has been ascertained that atmospheric air at 57 degrees of 
temperature, when combined, in its passage through the inhaler, 
with the vapour arising from 


Water, at 100 oertees, afforded an inhalation of 79 degrees. 


do 110 do 84 « 
do 120° do 88 “ 
do 130. do 93 
do 140 * do 99 
do 150 * do 104 


‘In acute cases, when the symptoms are urgent, it may be neces- 
sary that inhalations should be used every four or five hours; but in 
ordinary cases we usually recommend them to be employed once 
or twice a day. 

It is necessary to explain to patients commencing the treatment, 
the proper times for inhaling, for otherwise they are often tempted 
by the soothing and delightful sensations produced upon the irri- 
tated or painful chest (which, indeed, cannot be imagined by those 
who have not felt them), to have recourse to it too often; some- 
times, indeed, they cannot easily be persuaded to lay it aside when 
no longer necessary. 

The vapour of iodine, chlorine, and other remedies, may also be 
disseminated through the patient’s apartment, for the purpose of 
inhalation, by means of the Diffuser, the principle of which was 
first suggested by Dr. Corrigan: it is extremely simple in con- 
struction, and of easy application. 

The air of an apartment is so perfectly impregnated by this con- 
trivance, that the window curtains become bleached by the action 
of chlorine, and tinged blue by iodine, if these be the agents em- 
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ployed: hence great caution is requisite in removing the furniture 
before pursuing this plan of treatment, 

The absorption of particles diffused in the air—their admixture 
with the blood—and their distribution to all tissues and structures 
+—have been clearly demonstrated by frequent experiments of MM. 
Magendie, Tiedmann, aad Liebig, who have detected the odour of 
camphor, musk, and other remedies, in the blood of animals which 
had been confined in an atmosphere impregnated with these sub- 
stances. A certain test is afforded of the iodine vapour producing 
general effects on the system, by adding to the urine of patients 
who have thus inhaled it, a few drops of nitrous acid, with a solu- 
tion of starch, by which @ deep blue precipitate is produced, vary- 
ing in appearance according to the quantity of iodine which has 
been employed; we have detected this precipitate after ten mi- 
nutes’ inhalation, which shows how quickly iodine is absorbed into 
the system. There can be no doubt that the Diffuser will be found 
an important addition to our means for carrying on inhalation, 
more especially in the qaprszeten at on diseases in very 


young children, for. WA master ofr course, ¢ the; ordinary i in- 
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CASES 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE EFFICACY © 
or 


MEDICATED INHALATIONS, &¢. 


In the practice of medicine, a few incontrovertible facts, which 
are the only basis of accurate knowledge, are worth a thousand 
theories or conjectures. 

The following:cases, which are are a faithful record of symptoms 
rbgistered at the moment of observation, and of the treatment in- 
stituted for their relief—but condensed to avoid the tedium of 
minute and daily details—have been extracted from the Author’s 
note-book, and will further exhibit the beneficial effects of medi- 
cated inhalations in diseases of the lungs, air-passages, and throat. 


Casz I.—Consumption.—A young lady about twenty years of 
age, of delicate aspect, and lymphatic temperament, consulted me 
July 4th, 1838, in consequence of a very severe cough, attended 
with acute pains in the chest, from which she had suffered for 
several weeks. She had beeh treated by the usual remedies, but 
had obtained no further benefit than a mitigation of the symptoms. 
She was pallid, with occasional hectic flushes ; much depressed in 
spirits; the circulation quick, but very feeble; the- cough inces- 
sant, and attended with purulent expectoration; appetite indiffe- 
rent; palpitations; catemenia irregular ; bowels cosfive ; bane 
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perspirations ; inspirations 82 in a minute ; animal heat, 99°; very 
perceptible dulness on pereussion at the right fifrsolaioulae and 
mammary regions, and pectoriloquism at the apex of the lung; the 
left side very sonorous, with puerile perspiration, and some fine 
muicous and sibilant rales: the action of’ the heart, when quick- 
éned, was accompanied by a slight bruit de soufflet, which disap- 
peared so soon as that organ became quiet. I directed that the 
patient should be dry-cupped over the chest; and prescribed an 
inhalation of iodine and conium, at a temperature of 120°, and the 
iodine liniment, with a saline aperient mixture, and soothing pill, 
composed of acetate of morphine, at bed-time; subsequently, in 
consequence of her exsanguined appearance, small doses of steel 
and quinine, with a good, nutritious, but plain diet. Treatment 
on this plan was continued for ten weeks, during which period an 
occasional change was made:in the tonic remedy, and in the quan- 
tity and frequency of the inhalations. The dry-cupping—-which 
was had recourse to three times—materially relieved the thoracic 
pains; the cough and local morbid action were overcome by the 
influence of the inhalations; and the general health was materially 
improved by a perseverance in the tonics. The progress was steady 
and satisfactory ; uterine action became .perfectly re-established ; 
and, in eighty days from the commencement of my treatment, all 
the symptoms were removed, and her usual state of health restored. 
CasE II.—Consumption.—A gentleman requested me to see 
one of his sons on May 2d, 1836. The boy was thirteen years of 
age, of a fair complexion, and scrofulous diathesis. He had suf- 
fered for some months from constant pain, and a feeling of restraint 
over the chest ; palpitations; distressing cough, attended with co- 
pious expectoration of puriform matter, occasionally tinged with 
blood’; disrelish for food; great debility; night perspirations ; 
breathing 30; animal heat, 97° (ascertained by placing the bulb 
of a properly constructed thermometer under the tongue); the 
pulse usually beyond 100. These symptoms, which had been 
treated in a manner calculated to exhaust his general power—as 
by low diet, leeches, blisters, expectorants, &c. -—appearing to be- 
come rather aggravated than relieved, my advice was sought. The 
complaint, -it appeared, originated with spitting of blood, which 
occurred to the amount of about three ounces, and Snel in 
smaller quantities for a few days, and then ceased altogether. On 
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examining the chest by the stethoscope, and by percussion, I de- 
tected well-marked pectoriloquism, ‘and dulness at the right collar- 
béne, with a gurgling noise and a cavernous ring on coughing, ex- 
tending downwards to the fourth rib; at the left side the respira- 
tion was imperfect, and on percussion was elicited a dull sound over 
the clavicular and sub-clavicular region, and posteriorly on the 
opposite part of the same side. The heart gave no abnormal indi- 
cations, though its motions were accelerated and irregular. The 
former medical attendant pronounced the child to have tubercles, 
and that the ulcerative process had commenced, and considered his 
recovery as hopeless. I coincided with this gentleman in his diag- 
nosis, but not in his, prognosis, or treatment. I directed that the 
patient should inhale chlorine and belladonna at a temperature of 
120°, and take 4 mixture composed of. sulphate of quinine and 
steel, with light and nutritious diet. This plan was attentively 
followed up, and with such success, that, in twelve days, the respi- 
ration was more natural, the cough much less troublesome, the ap- 
pearance of the sputum greatly improyed, and the night perspira- 
tions lessened. In another twelve days the results were still more 
satisfactory: the circulation became fuller and firmer, the surface 
more florid, the spirits improved; and the severity of the cough 
and local symptoms were so much relieved by the influence of the 
inhalations that my patient was enabled to sit up several hours in 
an arm chair, without experiencing fatigue or inconvenience: in 
fourteen weeks from the date of my first seeing him, his health 
was quite re-established, and he has had no relapse up to the pre- 
sent time. 

CasE III.—Consumption.—A gentleman, aged thirty-five, a 
solicitor, of naturally feeble power and intemperate habits, con- 
sulted me, Sept. 2d, 1839, and stated that he had, three years 
previously, an attack of pulmonary inflammation, with cough and 
spitting of blood, for which venesection, cupping, and mercurials 
had been prescribed. Since that time a constant irritating cough, 
attended with expectoration, had continued, which had, within the 
last month, so much increased as to confine him to his bedroom. A 
physician of some note had to this date attended him, ‘and pro- 
nounced the case a hopeless dne.. 

When I first saw my patient he was pallid; much distressed, 
with an anxious look; suffered from a constant violent cough; and 
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expectorated about a pint of purulent matter in the course of a day 
—presenting bll the qualities of phthisical sputa: hectic fever pre- 

vailed to an extreme degree, and waa attended with great emacia- 
tion and profuse night perspirations; pulse, 100 ; inspirations, 28 ; 
animal heat, 110°; tongue much furred; diarrhws; had lost » 
brother from donsnnd ption: Pectoriloquiam, cavernous respiration, 
and a gurgling rfle in the right sub-clavicular region and in the 
axilla, gave conclusive evidence of the existence of ulceration in 
the superior lobe of the lung of that side ; and dulness on percus- 
sion at the left side denoted the presence of tubercles in the left 
lung: the heart beat regularly, and with a natural sound, enly 
with too great frequency. A chalk mixture, with the addition of 
catechu, was prescribed, and inhalations of chlorine and belladonna 
at 110° temperature ; and’ subsequently, when the tongue became 
clean, and the secretions regular, a mixture composed of quinine 
and infusion of roses, with excess of acid, and a little solution of 
the acetate of morphine; nutritious and generous diet, with small 
quantity of the stimulus he had been accustomed to. He soon ex- 
perienced the beneficial effects of this mode of treatment; for, in 
three weeks, the cough and night perspirations had become much 
diminished, and‘ the expectoration was. slight and free; the 
excessive purgation had ceased; strength improved; and the. 
symptoms generally so much mitigated, that he was enabled to 
reach his sitting-room. At the end of eight weeks more, the 
cough was very slight, and of no inconvenience; the sputum 
very trifling, and‘ consisting of mucus only; ‘there were no 
longer night sweats, or indications of fever; and he had gained 
both flesh and strength,“and, by wearing a respirator, could take 
out-of-door exercise. The patient experienced two or three slight 
relapses from sudden changes of temperature and derangement of 
_ the stemach and bowels; but got perfectly well in the course of 

fourteen weeks ftom sh commencement of my treatment, during 
which time the above remedies were steadily persevered in, with 
some slight modifications 

‘The gentleman has since paid more attention to his general 

health, by preserving habits of regularity and temperance ; through* 
which he has maintained a proper degree of constitutional power, 
aa has not at the present time the slightest trace of pulmonary 

isease. 
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One of the first symptoms, in this case, was spitting of blood 
(hemoptysis), which is too often-the harbinger of much, and, if 
neglected, irreparable evil; hence the absolute importance that the 
least token of its presence should be promptly and effectually met. 
‘The common plan of bleeding, as was here practised, I believe to 
be, generally speaking, injudicious and dangerous—not, ‘perhaps, 
in its immediate, but in its ultimate effects. When we find the 
pulmonary circulation become embarrasséd during. convalescence 
from acute disease, whilst all the other functions have re-acquired 
their healthy characters, I am convinced that the o¢carrence of 
this symptom is not’so rhuch to be attributed to the. disease itself, 
as to the treatment. These repeated bloodlettings not only dimi- 
nish the mass of blood in circulation, but also alter its constitution ; 
for, as Magendie and other physiologists have observed, aqueous 
drinks absorbed by the veins being the sole means wherewith the 
patient is allowed te replace the blood he has lost, it follows that 
the fluid loses ita proper share of viscidity and coagulability, and 
acquires, -proportionably, a tendency to extravasation. ‘Fhe dete- 
riorated blood which is thus’ extravasated in the labyrinth-like 
canals, coagulates, becomes solid, and produces pulmonary disease 
similar to that which I have just described. 

According ‘to our experience and observation, no reasonable 
doubt can be entertained that tubercles in the lungs are scrofulous 
deposits; the same view is entertained by many high authorities in 
this country and abroad. We have examined a great number of 
serofulous patients, and have rarely met with an instance in which 
the lungs were not more or less affected with tubercles.. Profes- 
sors Louis, Graves, and others, have noticed that if’'we trace the 
phenomena of external scrofulous abscesses, we shall be struck with 
the close analogy they bear in their manner of appearance, their 
progress, and terminations, to the ulceration ef the lungs in con- 
sumption; the same slowness, the: same gradual solidification #hd 
gradual softening; the similarity of puriform fluid secreted in 
each; the analogous oogurrences of borrowing ulcers and fistulous 
openings; the close approximation in the form of their parietes ; 
atid the difficulty of healing remarked in both; make the resem- 
Plance between them extremely striking. Compare scrofulous in- 
flammation of the hip or knee-joint with consumptive suppuration 
of the lungs ;-have we not the same kind of hectic fever, the same 
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flushings and- sweats, the same state of the urine, the same diar- 
rhoea, the same state of the appetite, and the same emaciation ? 

With this convietion of the identity of consumption with scro- 
fula, we were led to apply to tuberculous lungs, by means of inha- 
lation, that-remedy, iodine, which had been found to be most effi- 
cacious for the cure of scrofulous sores on the surface of the body. 
The results of this treatment have justified our most sanguine ex- 
pectations ; and we are convinced, from the experience of the cases 
of many hundreds of patients who have been thus restored, who 
had been previously considered as imcurable, that iodine ‘has the 
decided power of curing incipient consumption, by exciting an in- 
creased action of the pulmonary vessels, and so augmenting the 
energies of the apsorpents as to bring. ahout solution and absorp- 
tion of tuberculous deposits. Such an influence this remedy is well 
known to exercise ‘in dispersing .external enlarged scrofulous 
glands; and as Dr. Cummin truly observes, all that we know of 
the action of the absorbents in the lungs leads us to believe that 
they are capable of removing tubercle ; and that such an operation, 
to a certain extent, does really take place, is proved by the changes 
which that substance undergoes in its progress to the cretaceous 
transformation. If tuberculous masses of long standing are thus 
changed, what reason have we to doubt that the soft curdy matter 
of, which they are at first composed, is often absorbed and carried 
back into the circulation, to be converted into some less noxious 
constituent, or altogether expelled from the system. I have also 
frequently known iodiné to cicatrise excavations in the lungs, co- 
existing with tubercles, by which process of contraction the cavities 
become healed, and are prevented from making further progress or 
causing inconvenience. Many physicians of high standing in the 
profession have borne the most ample testimony as to the conrect- 
ness of these important and consoling statements, and consider, 
with myself, that, if not a specific in consumption, it appears in 
many cases, a8 very nearly approaching to it. - 

Casz IV.—Curonio Bronouttis.—A married lady, aged forty, 
of a fair complexion, with a narrow chest, and evincing naturally 
rather feeble power, came from Colchester to consult me, Jan. 9th, 
1840. It appeared that the lady had suffered from a chronic 
cough for the last nine months, and had been under medical treat. 
ment the greater portion of that time ; hut as no perceptible dimi- 
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nution took place in-the symptoms, she was induced, by‘the recom- 
mendation of a former patient, to put herself under my care. The 
patient being unable to give me a satisfactory account of her early 
symptoms, I wrote to her former medical attendant, but his state- 
ment was of little or no valué, being a mere history of the treat- 
ment of the disease; which he pronounced to be chronic phthisis ; 
he also added that he had.a few ycars before attended one of her 
children who had died from the same complaint. 

The patient was much reduced in flesh and strength, and ‘com- 
plained of great pain in fetching a deep breath, and a constant 
irritating cough, attended with difficult expectoration of ropy and 
glutinous sputum ; pulse 90; nights restless; digestive organs much 
impaired. Under each clavicle there were sibilant and crepitating 
rales, especially perceptible after making a deep inspiration, @ 
general feebleness of the vesicular murmur, and a degree of dul- 
ness under the left clavicle; but there was no decided evidence of 
tuberculous disease. I prescribed inhalations of iodine and conium. 
st 100°, with a tonic stomachic mixture, and then the chest to be 
dry-cupped. Under this treatment the cough was very quickly 
relieved, and the expectoration diminished ; the respiration became 
natural, ahd the pulse fuller and slower; and in three weeks all 
morbid signs had disappeared from the lungs, and the patient rey 
turned to the country convalescent. She remained quite free from 
bronchial irritation for two years, when she died from scarlet fever. 
A post mortem examination was permitted, but no traces of pul- 
monary disease were discovered. ; 

Casz V.—PALPITATION AND CoUGH, DEPENDENT UPON, SPINAL 
InniratTion.—A gentleman, aged forty, of rather robust appear- 
ance, but of melancholic temperament, consulted me, July 20th, 
1849, with the following symptoms :—a constafit hacking cough, 
attended with an expectoration of frothy mucus; difficulty of 
breathing; palpitations so severe that he was unable to lie upon 
the left side; looseness of the bowels, with tenderness, upon pres- 
sure, over both hypochondria and the epigastrium ; rest disturbed 
by frightful dreams; sickness at stomach, more especially after 
taking meals. Physical examination, by percussion and the ste- 
thoscope, showed that there was no structural disease of the lungs 
or heart, the only abnormal sound of the latter organ being a pe- 
culiar whizzing, or, as it is termed, bruit de diable. Being con- 
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vince¢ that the.above symptoms were of a nervous origin, I insti- 
tuted a careful examination of the spine, and upon pressing upon 
the fourth lambar vertebra,.my pationt suddenly ebrieked with 
pain, and vomiting almost immediately followed; this, and a sub- 
sequent examination fully assured me, that the primary cause of 
all this derangement was chronic inflammation of the spinal cord. 

The treatment consisted in the application of leeches and dry- 
cupping over the region of the spine, followed up by repeated vesi- 
cations, small doses of alteratives, and an inhalation of bydrocya- 
nic acid. Absolute rest was enjoined, and the diet to be light aoe 
nutritious. 

These remedies were adopted for several weeks, with modified 
tions, when the cough, palpitations, and diarrhwa, and the other 
unfavourable ‘constitutional and local symptoms were overcome ; 
and by the further aid of country air, gentle exercise, and the use 
of the shower-bath, my patient perfectly regained his usual strength 
and health. 

Casz VI.—Cnronic Laryneitis.—A female servant, of feeble 
power and chlorotic appearance, consulted me in March, 1842. 
The symptoms were 86 follows:—constant harassing dry cough ; 
palpitation; great debility; total loss of veice; great tenderness 
by pressure, over the lower part of the larynx ; the catamenia’ had 
not appeared for ten months,-and, previous to that period, yery 
sparingly; had been, subject to the cough for the last fifteen 
months; and had been under the treatment of three medical men, 
at -different’ times, without experiencing any-permanent benefit. 
Physical examination did not reveal disease of the lungs or heart. 
I prescribed leeches to the throat, and, subsequently, preparations 
of steel, with inhalations of belladonna, and a liniment—composed 
of the acetum’of cantharides, oil of terebinthinum, oil ef cajeput, 
compound seap liniment, and oil of lemons,—to be rubbed in, just 
above the thyroid cartilage, twice a day. This plan of treatment’ 
was unremittingly persevered in for seven weeks, when the cough 
was entirely cured, and the eatamenia fully re-established : her 
general appearance and state of health were also materially im- 
proved. At this period: she proceeded with some friends to South 
Australia; and I have since ascertained that she remained without 
cough during the voyage, but that; a short time after her arnval 
at Adelaide, some of the old symptoms returned; but the attaek 
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was of very short continuance, having been overcome by the inha- 
lations—prescriptions for which I had provided her with, in case 
of any relapse. J have seen many cases-of this kind of even longer 
duration, which have been successfully treated by a steady perse- 
verance in the above mode of treatment. 

. Cass VIL.—OCuxzonic Broncuitis.—A young gentleman, aged 
twenty-three, of strumous habit, consulted me, Dec.-lat, 1839; 
with constant cough, attended with expectoration of thick yellowish 
matter; impeded respiration; soreness of the fauces and trachea ;. 
great emaciation; pulse 87; rheumatic pains in various parts, 
more particularly the right knee, which was painful upon pressure, 
and swollen; had heen suffering from these symptoms for the last 
four months, and had been told by his medical attendant—from 
whose treatmeat he had obtained no relief—that he was in con- 
sumption. The physical signs were—mucous and sibilant rattles 
over ‘various parts of the chest, with occasional crepitation ; but 
there were no decided indications of structural disease of the lungs. 
The treatment consisted of inhalations of iodine and conium, with 
a mixture of the cold infusion of sarsaparilla, with small doses of 
the iodide of potassium. By adopting these means, the different 
symptoms rapidly gave way; and, in ‘six weeks, this patiert 
had not only. recovered from the bronchial affection, but also 
from those chronic, rheumatic pains which had for a lengthened 
period constantly tormented him. 

Case VIII.—ConsumPrion.—A. young man, @ groom, of -deli- 
cate. constitution, was placed under my care, March 27th, 1835, 
related that about a’year ago, he caught cold, by a;tting in » 
crowded theatre with damp clothes on, which was followed. by a 
severe cough, with pains at the chest and head. The medical 
gentleman who attended the case, bled him to faintness; which 
treatment it seemed rather aggravated than relieved the symptoms. - 
The lancet was, however, again employed, and:the like results en- 
sued; subsequently, he was twice blistered. After this treatment 
he slowly rallied, but had ever since been constantly troubled with 
a hacking cough, and he had gradually lost flesh. At the time of 
his application to me, he was 80 debilitated as to be incapable of 
undergoing the least bodily exertion: complained of severe palpi- 
tations ; difficulty of breathing; profuse night perspirations ; con- 
stant cough, accompanied with an expectoration, in which were 
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discovered, by thé aid of the.microscope, distinct portions of glo- 
bular, ragged, tuberculous matter. The countenance was anxious ; 
the cheeks attenuated, and patched with a hectic flush ; -pulse va- 
rying from 100 to 110; total loss of appetite; animal heat 100°; 
respiration 30. Auscultation and percussion gave @ cavernous 
rhoncus between the fourth rib and the right clavicle, with a metallio 
ringing, and pectoriloquy ;-at the left side there-was dulness at 
the apex of the superior lobe; and there was an unusually deep 
depression under both ‘clavicles, formed by the sinking in of the 
walls of the chest. The treatment consistell of inhalations com- 
posed of chlorine and belladonna, with occasional dry-cupping, 
sustaining diet, and febrifuges ; and subsequently, when the tongue 
became clean, and the feverish symptoms were abated, steel and 
quinine tonics: By these means the more urgent symptoms were 
speedily relieved; and, in three months from the commencement 
of my treatment, netural sounds were the rebult of stethoscopic ex- 
amination, and he was sufficiently recovered to undertake a jour- 
ney to Margate, where he remained for six weeks, and had the.ad- 
vantage of baths at the Sea-Bathing Infirmary. He returned 
quite well, and re-entered the service of his former master. 

This casé, while illustrating the remedial virtues of chlorine, also 
shows the pernicious effects of the abominable system of over de- 
pletion. The symptoms which at first characterised this young 
man's illness evidently denoted it to be influenza, a complaint well 
known to be unaccompanied by inflammatory action; and hence 
the use of the lancet was both uncalled for and highly reprehensi- 
ble. To bleed in influenza, more especially in old and debilitated 
subjects, is, I firmly believe, to kill. The blood is, as Haryey, de- 
scribes it, the “primum vivens,” and “ultimum moriens,’’—thé 
life of every part depending upon it. All the phenomena of life 
tend to prove this. Increase the circulation of the acme compati- 
ble with health, and you increase animal power ;. diminish it, and 
you diminish animal power ; abstract the whole of the blood, and 
you destroy life. 

Recollecting, then, the loss of blood and sensibility -produeed by 
the withdrawal of this life dispensing’ stream, the practitioner van- 
not be too cautious in prostrating the system by this dangerous 
plan of treatment; for by it, as I have too often witnessed, the 
most painful nervous irritability is produced, which counteracts the 
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very end in view (more especially in consumption), by relaxing that 
which was, already, most probably, too relaxed, and rendering the 
constitution more delicate, and more incapable of contending with 
the trying vicissitudes of this changeable climate, and frequently 
depriving remedial measures of all their efficacy. Local bleeding, 
by means of small relays of leeches, may be sometimes employed 
with great advantage in chronic inflammation ; but in cases of ex- 
treme debility, from long-continued disease, I have seen even that 
emall loss of blood attended with the most disastrous circumstances. 

Much of ‘the success which has attended my treatment of con- 
samptive cases is to be attributed to having avoided depletion, de- 
bilitating medicines, or any measures calculated to impair the vital 
principle or power, 

CasE 1X.—Hoopine Coveau.—aA lady requested me to see her 
male child, aged three years, of delicate appearance, and scrofu- 
lous habit, labouring under an unusually severe attack of hooping 
cough. It appeared that the lady had lost two children from the 
game disease, and therefore felt unwilling that this child (whom 
Bhe considered the most delicate of the family, and least capable 
of bearing up against the complaint) should undergo the treatment 
which had been so unsuccessfully adopted in the previous cases. 
He was pallid; the extremities cold; pulse scarcely perceptible ;. 
respiration extremely hurried; general languor and debility ; the 
fits of coughing violent, and occurring, upon an average, every ten 
minutes, and sometimes: followed, after great fighting for breath, 
by convulsions; expectoration scanty; diarrhoea; sleep restless,. 
being constantly disturbed when he was beginning to slumber by 
the distressing fits of coughing. I directed that the little sufferer 
should-inhale the vapour of nitrous gas for a quarter of an hour,. 
three times in the day, and take small doses of an antacid mixture, 
Upon the third day of the employment of these remedies, the pa~ 
roxysms of coughing were greatly relieved, the breathing became 
more natural, the rest sound, and the state of the secretions im- 
proved. This plan of treatment was steadily pursued, with some 
slight alterations in the times and quantity. of the inhalations, for: 
nine days, when the remedies were discontinged, not a single fit. 
of coughing having occurred for two days previously. The state: 
of the general health was afterwards materially improved by pre- 
parations of steel and zinc; and I had the gratification to hear 
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after a short continuance of these tonics, that he had never looked 
sv well. I have notes of several analogous cases, in which the 
beneficial effects of nitrous gas have been equally apparent. 

The nitrous gas employed in this case is a safe and most 
manageable remedy when administered in practised hands. It is 
easily obtained by pouring sulphuric acid into a small vessel placed 
in a sand bath, and gradually adding at intervals small quantities 
of pulverized nitrate of potash ; by which method the apartment 
of the patient is soon filled with the nitrous vapour. When pro- 
perly managed it quickly relieves the paroxysms of coughing, 
soothes the irritation of the chest, and produces quiet refreshing 
sleep. In asthma and bronchitis it is invaluable in overcoming 
the difficulty: of breathing which accompanies these distressing 
complaints. 

Casr X.—CHLOROSIS (THE GREEN SICKNESS), SIMULATING 
DIsEASE OF THE Hart, AND CoNSUMPTION.—A young lady (a 
governess), aged twenty-seven, of lymphatic temperament, and 
exsanguined appearance, sought my advice, August Ist, 1840, 
complaining of constant harassing dry cough; oppression at the 
chest, and irregular breathing; distressing palpitations after as- 
cending stairs, QF using any exertion; catamenia suppressed for 
the last thirteen months; leucorrhea; pulse 90; bowels de- 
raged, with sickness at stomach, and occasional vomiting. 

My patient had been under medical treatment for the last eight 
monrhs, and was considered to be labouring under aneurism of the 
heart and tuberculous disease; under which supposition she had 
been bled, cupped, and blistered, and was so emaciated and debilr 
tated, that, to use her own expression, she was “‘ worn down to a 
skeleton.”” My patient declared, with much earnestness of man- 
ner, that she well knew her case to be a hopeless one, but trusted 
some palliative might be prescribed to ameliorate the more painful 
symptoms. 

The sounds elicited by auscultation and percussion clearly de- 
monstrated that the general disturbance of the system, before 
described, was not dependent on the existence of pulmonary dis- 
ease, and the only unnatural sound which I could discover in the 
heart was a transient bruit de soufflet, joined with a slight musical 
whizzing in the crural and subclavian arteries, neither of which 
was sufficient to denote disease of that organ. This fact I did not 
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hesitate to communicate to her, which I had hoped would tend to 
dissipate the melancholy under which she was continually suffer- 
ing ; but it was received with misgivings, after the decided manner 
in which her former medical attendant had expressed himself as to 
the nature and probable result of the complaint, and whom she 
represented to be a gentleman of great practical experience, and 
well acquainted with her constitution. 

The history and symptoms of this case led me to believe that 
this derangement of the constitution originated in the uterus not 
properly performing its functions, and that the palpitations and 
cough were dependent upon a morbid irritation in that organ. 
Preparations of steel were prescribed, with an inhalation of hydro- 
cyauic acid, generous diet, the use of the shower-bath, and gentle 
exercise. This plan was pursued with great advantage until Sept. 
4th, when the catamenia were restored. This change accomplished, 
a marked improvement rapidly took place in her appearance and 
general health, and in fifty days from the commencement of my 
treatment she was perfectly cured, and has not, up to the date of 
these pages going through ‘the press, had any return of illness. 
The patient frequently expressed, during the above treatment, that 
she derived great benefit from the inhalations of hydrocyanic acid 
in allaying the cough and palpitations. We have frequently found 
this remedy a valuable auxiliary in such cases. 

CaszE XI.—ConsuMmPTIon.-—A young man, a publican, aged 
twenty-seven, of naturally good constitution, but much broken 
down by intemperance, consulted me, November 2d, 1836. It ap- 
peared that he had suffered for the last nine months from cough, 
shortness of breath, and pains at the chest; and that, having 
caught a severe cold by exposute to the night air, the cough had, 
within the last few days, much increased, and caused him suddenly 
to bring up half a pint of blood. Being alarmed at the new symp- 
tom, he sought my advice. Although complaining for so long a pe- 
riod, he had not placed himself under medical treatment, but had 
resorted to almost all the injurious nostrums with which our news- 
papers abound. He was now much wasted in flesh; very pallid, 
with occasional hectic flushes; the countenance anxious, with a pe- 
culiar wild expression of the eye; pulse 100; animal heat 103° ; 
breathing short and painful ; night perspirations ; copious expec- 
toration of a purulent matter, streaked with blood; the sound, on 
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percussion, very dull on the upper part of the left side; pectorijo- 
quism at the apex of the right lung, with a cavernous sound, de- 
monstrating the existence af an ulcer; and, from the second rib 
downwards, @ crepitating rhoncus was perceptible. I prescribed 
inhalations of iodine and belladonna; a vesicating liniment to be 
applied to the chest; and a mixture composed of gallic acid and 
Battley’s sedative solution of opium. Under this treatment, the 
difficulty of breathing and cough were much relieved, and the spit- 
ting of blood quite removed. A combination of steel with quinine 
was now administered, in conjunction with the inhalations ; and, at 
the end of five weeks from the commencement of the treatment, 
my patient had so much recovered, that he declared himself to be 
quite well, and was unwilling to undergo further treatment ; but 
the stethoscopic signs did not correspond with his views, and I 
warned him, that although the cure was progressing, it was not 
established. Shortly after this he removed from the neighbour- 
hood, and I lost sight of him until August, 1838, when I received 
a message from him, earnestly requesting .to see me, at a distant 
part of the metropolis. I found him reduced to a mere shadow, in 
great poverty, and in the last stage of pulmonary disease, and evi- 
dently sinking fast. It appeared that, upon his former partial 
restoration, he had pursued a course of dissipation, which had com- 
pletely destroyed his already impgired constitution, and he had 
now been confined to his bed for five weeks. Although I could 
hold out no possible chance of recovery, I considered it my duty 
to alleviate as much as possible the severity of the symptoms; and 
this object (which no degree or severity of disease, except the une- 
quivocal signs of momentary dissolution, can justify the practi- 
tioner in relaxing his endeavours to effect) was more fully accom- 
plished by sedative inhalations than by any other palliatives I have 
ever used myself, or seen employed by other practitioners, in such 
cases. He died about a week after I saw him; and it was gene- 
rally observed by his friends, that his sufferings appeared to be 
materially lessened by the means adopted. I have notes of seve- 
ral incurable cases (for there are, as a matter of course, periods of 
disease in which every effort of the remedial art must be equally 
unavailing and unsuccessful), in which the powers of inhalation, in 
mitigating the symptoms, have been most remarkably displayed. 
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CasE XII.—PALPIraTIONs, ARISING FROM DISORDERED STOMACH 
AND LivEr.—A young woman, a milliner, of robust form, but ner- 
vous temperament, who consulted me, June 14th, 1841, related 
that she had for several months suffered from palpitations, attended 
with constriction over the whole chest, and pricking pains at the 
precordial region, of so severe a kind, that she was frequently 
obliged to sit up in bed for several hours in the night time, being 
unable to bear thé horizontal posture. Her face was swollen, and 
of a deep bluish tint; she complained of constant singing in the 
ears; great difficulty of breathing, more especially after walking 
quickly or lifting any weight; occasional pains over the stomach 
and liver, and between the blade bones; sickness; urine scanty, 
and high-coloured, depositing a brickdust-coloured sediment; diar- 
rhea. Stethoscopic examination showed there was evidently no 
organic disease of the heart or lungs. I regarded the above 
symptoms as arising from functional derangement of the stomach 
and liver; and prescribed, at the outset, active aperients, and sub- 
sequently stomachic bitters, with antacids, mild alteratives, and 
inhalations of hydrocyanic acid, with strict injunctions to carefully 
avoid all indigestible, aceseent, or flatulent kinds of food. This 
mode of treatment was pursued for sixteen days, by which time a 
regular state of the secretions was induced, and the palpitations 
and other symptoms were permanently relieved. I lately attended 
a relative of this patient, and heard that, since this treatment, she 
had enjoyed a better state of health than she had ever done 
before. 

I have notes of numerous other cases, which the limits of these 
pages will not permit me to append; of irritations of the digestive mu- 
cous surface and disorder of the biliary apparatus, in which, by their 
extensivé influence on the sympathies of the frame, and immediate 
connexion with the vital organs of the brain, so much functional de- 
rangement of the heart has been produced, that had I relied on 
general symptoms only, they would have appeared as-dependent 
on structural disease; but in such instances, by tracing out the 
origo et fons of these pseudo-affections of the circulating organ, 
they have quickly disappeared by the employment of inhalations 
acting directly on the nervous sensorial power, and by having the 
bowels evacuated, and afterwards a healthy action of the capilla- 
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ries of the mucous surfaces promoted, and followed up by vegetable 
tonics and strict attention to regimen. 

Casz XIII.—Broncuitis.—A gentleman, the harbour-master 
at Whitby in Yorkshire, came up to town for the purpose of con- 
sulting me. He was reduced in strength and appearance, and had 
suffered for a considerable period from cough, attended with great 
spasmodic difficulty of breathing, which previous treatment had 
failed in correcting. A stethoscopic examination revealed chronic 
inflammation of the mucous membrane of the bronchi. The patient 
immediately commenced inhalations of conium, balsam of tolu, 
sulphuric zether, and stramonium, and was sufficiently recovered in 
ten days to return home, and he was very shortly afterwards quite 
cured. About four months subsequent to this I was much grati- 
fied by receiving the following note :—‘I have the pleasure of in- 
troducing to you the bearer, @ friend and neighbour of mine, whom 
I have recommended to consult you. With regard to myself, I 
have already intimated that I am in good health. I have no cough, 
nor do I expectorate, and I breathe with the wonted ease of youth. 
In short, all bronchial irritation has ceased; which I solely attri- 
bute, under the blessing of God, to having followed your inhaling 
treatment.” 

Casz XIV.—Consumprion.—A married lady, from Worcester- 
shire, aged thirty-six, of delicate appearance and scrofulous habit 
of body, placed herself under my care, by the advice of a medical. 
friend, from whom she had derived little or no benefit. She was 
greatly emaciated, and complained of much pain and tightness at 
the chest, with a distressing cough, accompanied with expectora- 
tion of purulent matter, occasionally tinged with blood; animal 
heat 100°; respiration 80; pulse 120; hectic flush; night perspi- 
rations; and stethoscopic signs of a cavity in the superior lung of 
the left side. The cough and other symptoms supervened after an 
attack of influenza. The treatment comprised inhalations of bro- 
mine (a preparation of iodine), nitro-muriatic lotions to the chest, 
with the internal exhibition of febrifuges, followed up by the ol: 
jecin: aselli. The lady remained under my treatment for five 
weeks, and then returned home, both looking and feeling an altered 
person. She has ever since been quite free from the slightest 
symptom of pulmonary disease, and her general health has been 
good. 
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Cask XV.—CuRonic Coven, sIMULATING ConsuMPTION.—A 
young gentleman, aged twenty, an University student, of pallid 
and melancholy countenance, and nervous temperament, consulted 
me for a dry hacking cough, attended with difficulty of breathing 
on the slightest exertion, derangement of the stomach, and palpita- 
tions of the heart; which symptoms had existed, more or less, for 
two years. He was much emaciated and depressed; his memory 
and mental faculties were ‘greatly impaired; and, indeed, he was 
one-of the most pitiable objects I ever beheld. It was believed 
that he was labouring under pulmonary disease, but the stethosco- 
pic signs did not justify that opinion. 

The hidden source of all this disturbance of the health I soon 
discovered to arise from youthful imprudence: from moral, not 
natural causes. The cough, and increased action of the heart, 
were quickly repressed in 8 most remarkable manner by sedative 
inhalations, and his general health was perfectly restored by the 
abandonment of pernicious habits, and the aid of vegetable and 
mineral tonics, change of air, and horse exercise. 

Cases of this painful nature are very frequently presented to my 
notice, and I have rarely found-the above mode of treatment, if 
properly carried out, fail of restoring the wonted energy of both 
mind and body. 

-Casz XVI.---Coronic CovueH.—-A lady of distinguished title, 
residing near Squthampton, consulted me respecting her daughter, 
a young lady about nineteen, who had suffered for many months 
from a constant irritation in the throat, attended with cough, and 
occasional difficulty of breathing. As the young lady was of a 
naturally delicate constitution, her parent feared (and not without 
good foundation) that the complaint, if not speedily overcome, 
might degenerate into consumption. Many eminent provincial 
and metropolitan physicians had been fruitlessly consulted. 

In sixteen days all the above symptoms were cured by inhala- 
tions of the juices of lactuca, hyoscyamus, belladonna, sulphuric 
gether, combined with the application of the acet. cantharid. fort. 
to the throat, as a counter-irritant. My patient has remained 
quite well. . 

Case XVII.—Utceration oF THE Tonsits, AND UvuLa.—A 
gentleman applied to me respecting copper-coloured eruption of 
the skin, and ulceration of the tonsils and uvula, producing a 
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hoarseness in the voice and difficulty in swallowing, which previous 
treatment appeared rather to augment than to relieve. From a 
minute inquiry into the cage, it appeared to me, that the symptoms 
proceeded more from injudicious long courses of mercury, than the 
complaint -(syphilis) for which they were given. The patient, 
from being stout, was reduced almost to a Skeleton. - I prescribed 
inhalations of iodine, iodide of potassium, and the juice of conium, 
with small internal doses of the iodide of potassium, conibined with 
nitric acid and sarsaparilla, and generous diet. Under this treat- 
ment he quickly rallied, and by the further assistance of country 
air quite regained his health. Inhalations of iodine, bromine, &e., 
often prove of the greatest efficacy in affections of the throat pro- 
ceeding from secondary symptoms, or other causes. 

Cass XVIII.---Curonic Coven, AFTER INFLUENZA.—A gentle- 
man, residing near Tring, who described himself to be of a spare 
habit and naturally weak constitution, consulted me, per -letter, 
respeecting a chronic cough (the sequala of influenza), attended 
with viscid expectoration, soreness of the throat, pains at the 
chest, and impeded respiration, which had then existed, in despite 
of various ordinary remedies, for six weeks. As the cough was 
rather on the increase than decline, he feared that consumption 
might arise; and hence was induced by a former patient of mine 
to communicate with me.- Inhalations, composed of decoct. an- 
them., with suc. conii. and ipecac., quickly allayed the cough and 
pectoral suffering, and in about ten days he was quite well. 

The pulmonary irritation, as detailed in the foregoing case, is 
very frequently followed, when neglected, by-confirmed consump- 
tion—which makes its progress in the mest insidious and treache- 
rous manner. Persons suffering from what is termed a “slight 
cold” are too apt to disregard it, and, in consequence of exposure 
to alternations of temperature and draughts, “a cough” is the re» 
sult. This cough, which, at the commencement, is a mero local 
irritation, after existing some little time, is often accompanied 
by some of the following symptoms: occasional tenderness or 
tightness over the chest; shortness or quickness of breath on 
exertion, with a little palpitation or accelerated motion of the 
heart; languor, or indisposition to exertion, with, perhaps, fever- 
ishness or flushing of the face, and increased frequency of the 
pulse ; want of refreshing sleep; a feeling of chilliness, more 
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especially of the feet ; the hair, parficularly in females, falling off ; 
occasional derangement of the stomach and liver; and an imperfect 
performance of periodical secretions. Either of, or all, these 
symptoms, which are too commonly disregarded, are found associ- 
ated with those of a consumptive habit; but there are a variety of 
forms in which the disease may develop itself, respecting which no 
general rule or description can be laid down, The progress of 
these symptoms is very uncertain: sometimes they alarmingly in- 
crease, and. the patient sinks in a few weeks; while in others, it 
may proceed ‘in its course, for months, or even years. g 
Should the reader detect-in himself, in his wife, his child, rela- 
tion, or friend, any tendency: to pulmonic disease, I hope, that 
upon being reminded of the fatal consequences of neglect, he will 
derive to himself a lesson of caution and circumspection, and in- 
stantly seek professional assistance. Let him not wait, as is, alas! 
too frequently done, until the disease has usurped a devastating 
reign in the system, which may resist every effort to control it. 
Hundreds, nay, thousands of persons in the enjoyment of the 
best health at the commencement of the year, fall victims, before 
the close of it, to bronchial and pulmonary complaints, consequent 
upon a neglected cold or cough. I do not assert that in every 
such case submitted to the influence of inhalations, pulmonary dis- 
ease will not be developed, but of this I am morally certain, that, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, such will be the result. 
CasgE XIX.—lIncrprent ConsuMPTION.—A young lady of stru- 
mous habit, residing at Rochester, consulted me, by the recom- 
mendation of a relative, a former patient, who had been restored 
from what had been considered an incurable disease of the heart. 
She was much reduced in strength, had suffered from a hacking 
cough for nine months, with shortness of breath ; animal heat 101°; 
constant pain over the left collar bone, and tightness of the chest ; 
pulse 95; furred tongue and loss of appetite ; great depression of 
spirits, and irregularity of female constitution. I prescribed at the 
outset inhalations of iodine, but the effect being unsatisfactory, I 
substituted the saturated solution of chlorine, belladonna, lactuca, 
and ipecacuanhs, a counter-irritant over the clavicular region, and 
the administration of gentle aperients, and afterwards, prepara- 
tions of quinine and steel. Treatment on this principle was pur- 
sued for three weeks, when the chest symptoms were overcome ; 
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she had increased in weight and strength, and was in a better state 
of health than she had been for a lengthened period. 

Casz XX.-—-CovaH FoLLOwING MxasLxs.-—I was requested, in 
the spring of the year 1839, to visit a young lady, aged fourteen, 
of delicate appearance, whom I found suffering from a constant 
and most distressing dry cough, the consequence of an attack of 
measles, and which had existed for nine weeks. In addition to the 
cough, my little patient had experienced for some days past, great 
oppression at the chest, with difficulty of breathing, feverishness, 
and palpitations of the heart. Inhalations of chlorine and lactuca 
were employed, with a little internal febrifuge medicine, and the 
cough, pectoral, and other disturbance, quite ceased in seventeen 
days. At the expiration of that period I recommended her remo- 
val into the country, where her general health was completely re- 
stored. The parents of the young lady were most anxious as to 
the result of the treatment, having lost a child from consumption, 
induced by the same species of cough, which is a frequent source 
of inflammation of the substance of the lungs, and should on no 
account be disregarded, more especially when there is the slightest 
tendency to pulmonary disease. 

Casz XXI.---CHRonic Broncuitis.-—The wife of a respectable 
tradesman, aged thirty-five, consulted me. She had been severely 
suffering for five years from cough, which was now attended with 
a muco-purulent and fibrinous expectoration, and difficulty of 
breathing. On listening to the chest there was no pectoriloquy, 
cavernous rhoncus, or other physical sign indicating tubercular 
disease, although almost all the general symptoms which usually 
denote this disease were present; such as prostration of strength, 
emaciation, hectic flush, and nocturnal perspirations. By the ad- 
ministration of inhalations of iodine, iodide of potash, with sulphu- 
ric ether, and the juices of belladonna and conium, she rapidly 
got better, and remained tolerably well for three months, when, in 
consequence of taking cold, a slight relapse of the old symptoms 
occurred ; they were again combated by the like means, and she 
perfectly recovered from the bronchial affection, and has remained 
in good health up to the present time. This interesting case was 
occasionally seen by @ talented practitioner (the former attend- 
ant of the patient), who, since this occurrence, has taken much in. 
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terest in my mode of treatment, and has employed it in many cases 
with the utmost advantage. 

Cask XXII.—Curonic Couan.—I was consulted, about eight 
years ago, by a lady aged seventy, who had been subject to an 
hereditary cough the greater portion of her life. The lady appeared 
to be in tolerably good health, and she only complained of great 
distress and difficulty in dislodging the phlegm, more especially 
upon first waking in the morning, when she often feared that she 
should be suffocated. For the purpose of arousing and augment- 
ing the nervous power in the bronchial tubes and lungs, from the 
loss of which the difficulty of expectorating mainly proceeded, I 
prescribed inhalations of ammoniacum, ammonia, squill, and balsam 
of tolu, which completely accomplished the desired object. The 
lady is still living, and, when troubled with these symptoms (which 
however rarely happens) she invariably finds immediate relief 
from the same remedies. 

CasE XXIII.—Curonie Nervous Coven.--A captain in the 
navy, residing at Portsmouth, whose constitution, it appeared, was 
much broken down by a residence in a tropical climate and intem- 
perate habits, consulted me, per letter, for a chronic cough, to 
which he had been subject since his return to this country, a period 
of five months. He very minutely described his symptoms, which 
denoted great nervous debility, and a continued irritation of the 
mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes, with impeded breathing, 
and functional derangement of the liver and digestive organs. Se- 
dative applications were locally made by inhalations to the air- 
passages, and with a course of alteratives, with light vegetable 
tonics, quite cured the cough, and caused the digestive functions 
to be carried on with greater activity ; in short, his general health 
and strength became better than it had been for very many years. 

Casz XXIV.—-Loss or Vorcz.—-A clergyman, residing ig the 
country (who had paid much attention to the study of medicine), 
consulted me, per letter, respecting @ friend who had for a long 
period complained of great irritation in the throat, and a weakness 
or relaxation of the chord vocales (or muscles concerned in the 
formation of -voice), attended with loss of voice, which rendered 
him quite incapable of performing his professional duties. The 
gentleman attributed the complaint to over exertion of the vocal 
organs. Many remedies had been tried in vain. I prescribed in- 
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halations of myrrh, tolu, ammoniacum, and belladonna, which in 
seven days quite removed the irritation in the throat, and restored 
the voice. A slight return of the complaint took place some few 
months afterwards, but it was quickly overcome by the same reme- 
dies; andsince that, the gentleman has remained quite well. I 
have had several cases of this kind, in which similar remedial 
means have been equally successful. Camphor, ammonia, assafos- 
tida, sulphuric ether, are als) remedies of great value in these 
cases: their good effects would seem to arise, not only from inha- 
lations acting directly on the part implicated, but also from im- 
parting their influence, by a sympathetic action, to the nerves of 
the throat and bronchial tubes. 

Cask XXV.—NeERvous AFFECTION OF THE LARYNX.—The sub- 
ject of this distressing complaint was a lady of pale.and melan- 
choly aspect, suffering under great nervous irritation, produced by 
trouble and anxiety of mind. She complained of a choking sen- 
sation, and a peculiar “ crowing” cough, somewhat similar in sound 
to the hooping-cough, caused by a spasmodic constriction of the 
glottis. Inhalations of ammoniacum, galbanum, and stramonium, 
to act locally on the part affected, and mineral tonics to diminish 
nervous instability and to improve the general -health, with pure 
air, and the shower bath, quite reinstated the health of my pa- 
tient. 

Case XXVI.—Curonic Coven.—A lady, aged forty, of ner- 
vous temperament, who had, at times, for four years, suffered from 
cough, dependent upon irritation of the trachea, consulted me, 
June 27th, 1885. Inhalations of conium were at first prescribed, 
but without producing much benefit; subsequently belladonna was 
substituted, and removed the cough, the cessation of which greatly 
improved the general health. The cough remained quiet for nearly 
nine months, when it returned, although in a somewhat modified 
form; similar inhalations were again resorted to with complete 
success, and the ledy has remained quite well since that time. 

Cask XX VII.—Curontc Coven.—An elderly man, a traveller, 
of weak constitution, who had been suffering under, for some years, 
a spasmodic cough, consulted me in September, 1839. I prescribed 
an inhalation of ether, ipecacuanha, and belladonna. The patient 
started a few days afterwards upon a journey, so that I had not 
an opportunity of watching the effects; but subsequently I received 
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@ commanication from -him, stating that the remedies had given 
immediate relief, and that by steadily persevering in their employ- 
ment for six weeks, the cough had been completely and perma- 
néntly cured. 

Casr XXVIIL.—Cxronto Covex.—A young unmarried lady, 
of slight figure and delicate constitution, consulted. me in Decem- 
ber, 1836, for a severe cough, which had baffled medical treatment 
for ten months. She was greatly debilitated; pulse quick; slight 
and difficult expectoration; tongue feverish; bowels torpid. Ste- 
thoscopic examination gave no indication of pulmonary disease, 
hut, upon pressing the trachea under the thyroid cartilage, my 
patient flinched, and informed me that all along there had been 
great tenderness at that part. It was evident to me that the case 
was one of chronic inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
trachea. The treatment consisted of the application of leeches and 
blisters to the throat, with saline aperients; by this means the 
local tenderness and the fever were very greatly relieved, and I 
then prescribed inhalations of chlorine and conium. The adminis- 
tration of the chlorine at first caused some little difficulty of breath- 
ing, and increased the cough; but the quantity and frequency of 
the inhalations being reduced, these unpleasant symptoms soon 
subsided, and in six weeks she had quite recovered. Simulta- 
neously with the inhalations were given preparations of steel to 
improve the general health, and they fully accomplished the object 
that was intended. 

Case XXIX.—AstHma.—Some time ago I attended a married 
lady, about forty years of age, who had been asthmatic for several 
years. On the occasion of imy first visit I found her lips of a deadly 
hue, the extremities cold, with a clammy perspiration, and she was 
fighting in extreme agony for breath, as if fearing immediate suf- 
focation ; the. fit lasted for about twenty minutes, and was finally 
relieved by # copious expectoration of puriform matter. Her 
friends informed me that she had been under medical treatment, 
but the remedies employed neither mitigated the distress nor altered 
the condition of the disease; and as her general health, which had 
been previously pretty good, now visibly declined, they became 
anxious about the result, and were desirous that she should put 
herself under my treatment. I prescribed inhalations of ether, 
ipecacuanha, and balsam of tolu, and a very mild alterative medi- 
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cinal course to improve the different functions, which were irregu- 
larly performed. Under this plan the dislodgment of the bronchial 
secretion was considerably facilitated, the difficulty of breathing 
removed, and steadily pursuing the treatment advised for a short 
period, she w4s cured of the complaint, and restored to a good 
state of health. In many hundred cases of different species of 
asthma, a similar treatment, modified according to circumstances, 
has been equally successful. 

.CaszE XXX.--NEURALGIA, OR NERVoUS AFFECTION OF THE 
Heart.--A young lady of nervous temperament (the daughter of 
an officer), who had been subject, for upwards of nine months, to 
severe palpitation of, and occasional pains at, the heart, with a 
general oppression over the precordial region, consulted me. Her 
general health was tolerably good. An examination, by the ste- 
thoscope and percussion, denoted, that there was no cardiac dis- 
ease, and that the complaint arose. from mental excitement and 
irritation of the nerves of the heart. Inhalatibns of belladonna and 
lactuca were employed, and the young lady was cured. 

The brain and spinal marrow supply, and the nerves convey, the 
power which regulates the functions, not only of the heart, but of 
every organ, and tissue, that enters into the composition of the 
human frame. Seeing this intimate relation between distant 
parts, it follows that when the nerves are inordinately acted on 
by emotions of the mind, or other causes, that such irritation will 
not be limited to their particular localities, but will be distributed 
throughout the whole system; thus the excitability of the heart, 
and consequently the momentum of the circulation, are preterna- 
turally increased, and hence arise palpitations, or those tumultuous 
beatings of the heart, which every person has at one time or other 
experienced. 

When we reflect upon the vast influence of mental and constitu- 
tional causes upon the human economy, we feel justified in think- 
ing that each of these are often operating unseen, undisclosed and 
unsuspected ; we should therefore be especially careful to look to 
these points with as equally an inquisitive eye as we regard the 
outward forms of disease. We have been frequently consulted by 
patients labouring under nervous affections of the heart, in which 
there appeared no tangible or distinctive signs, 4s explaining the 
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cause of the disease, and in which every measure had been tried 
haying 4 rational principle for its basis, or that empiricism could 
hit upon, when a crisis, or some sudden change in the affairs of 
the patient, which he had long dreaded, or perhaps some long an- 
ticipated auspicious event, had arrived ; by which means, the mind 
being relieved, some unknown modifications of the nervous influ- 
ence has resulted, and an almost instantaneous recovery has taken 
place, the pursuit of which had long been given up in despair 

The study of the nervous system, and its extraordinary influence 
on the animal economy, is one of the most important topics to 
which the attention of the practitioner can be directed ; yet, not- 
withstanding nervous affections of the heart are so universally pre- 
valent, and so distressing in their character, it is a remarkable 
fact, that the most celebrated authors who have written specially 
on complaints of the chest, including Laennec, Hope, Bouillard, 
Davis, and Andral, have dismissed the subject with a few general 
observations; and others, like Corvisart, have not even alluded to 
them. It is true that in some constitutions such nervous palpita- 
tions are of an unimportant nature, and will, occasionally, volun- 
tarily cease; but in others such désirable results do not follow ; 
and it is an established fact, that should functional derangement 
of the heart be permitted to exist any lengthened period, structu- 
ral disease of the organ frequently ensues; and thus an affection 
of the mere nervous tissue, oftentimes trivial in itself, degenerates 
into one of a serious, and perhaps fatal, character. 

Great tact and experience are frequently requisite in discrimi- 
nating between functional and structural disease of the heart. As 
the late distinguished Dr. Bayle has observed, “There are, in 
truth, few phenomena which puzzle, perplex, and lead into error 
the inexperienced (and sometimes the experienced) so much as in- 
ordinate action of the heart. Hg sees, or thinks he sees, some 
terrible cause for this tumult in the central organ of the circula- 
tion, and frames his diagnosis and prognosis accordingly. In the 
pride of his penetration, he renders miserable for a time his friends ; 
and, by his direful countenance, damps the spirits of his patient : 
but ultimate recovery not seldom disappoints his fears, and the 
physician is mortified at his own success.’” Numberless cases have 
been presented to our notice, which, after being pronounced as in- 
curable structural diseases of the heart, have proved to be only 
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symptomatic of irritation existing in other, and perhaps remote, 
regions, and have readily yielded by a proper method of treatment 
being directed to the actual seat of disease. 

These errors of diagnosis chiefly arise from the practitioner rely- 
ing on sensations or functions only, which cannot of themselves 
(though doubtless they are valuable as auxiliaries) guide us to a 
proper treatment of cardiac disease. It is only from an enlight- 
ened recognition of the operation of external agents on vital func- 
tions—of the sympathies existing between distant organs—of the 
relation between causes and effects—of the succession of morbid 
phenomena, consequent upon primary changes—that a correct diag- 
nosis, apd a suitable and successful mode of practice, can be 
founded. 

The employment of medicated vapours, in diseases of the heart, 
is submitted to the notice of the profession, with a full confidence 
of their superiority over the ordinary practice of giving remedies 
by deglutition. The modus operandi of inhalation we consider to 
be the immediate application of 90 air, satgrated with the active 
principles of the remedies employed, to the pulmonary nerves, 
which heiag directly communicated from thence to the cardiac 
plexus, or the union of the eighth pair of nerves and great sympa- 
thetic, operates specifically upon the heart and its large vessels. 
On a future occasion we shall extend our observations on the treat- 
ment of this interesting class of diseases. 

Cask XXXI.—CuRoniq CoveH.— A request wes made that I 
should visit Birmingham, which (thanks to the expedition and faci- 
lity of communication by railways) I was enabled to comply with. 
My patient, who was aged ahout thirty, of a lymphatic tempera- 
ment, and enceinte, complained of a dry hacking cough, which had 
existed, more or less, for ten months, was accompanied with loss 
of voice, tenderness at the throat, and. great irritation throughout 
the whole of the upper part of the chest. The paroxysms of 
coughing were particularly distressing, and long continued, at 
night time; 80 much so a4 to destroy sleep, and to make her fear, 
as well as her medical attendant, that the incessant coughing and 
straining might cause a miscarriage. The complaint originated 
with an attack of influenza. I had an opportunity of seeing the 
prescriptions she had followed; and I found that every remedy, 
used in ordinary practice, had been fully and fairly tried without 
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producing any permanent, and but little temporary, benefit. In 
this case it appeared to me, that the mucous membrane of the air 
passages and vessels were preternaturally dry, from their texture 
having been altered by cold, and that a morbid irritation of the 
coats of the air tubes had in consequence been produced. My pa- 
tient was directed to employ inhalations,—composed of balsam of 
tolu, copaiba, sether, and ipecacuanha. In twelve days the cough was 
cured, and there appeared a general improvement in all the func- 
tions of the system. About a month subsequently, I heard from 
her intelligent accoucheur that she had been safely confined ; and 
since then, she has retained natural health. 

Casz XXXII.—Incrrrent ConsuMpPtion.—A young lady, aged 
twenty-two, unmarried, of delicate constitution (residing at Grave- 
send), was placed under my care, labouring under the following 
symptoms: distressing cough, attended with a muco-purulent ex- 
pectoration ; difficulty of breathing, with occasional stitching pains 
over the left collar-bone ; pulse low, and intermittent ; extreme debi- 
lity, with loss of flesh; digestive organs out of order; tongue 
furred, appetite bad, animal heat at times very high. ‘The cough 
originated from catching cold, which had been neglected, notwith- 
standing she had very recently lost a brother from consumption. 
On examination by the stethoscope, the respiratory murmur, more 
particularly at the left side, was unhealthy, and the action of the: 
heart was slow and irregular. Inhalations of chlorine, belladonna, 
and conium were prescribed, combined with mild aperient and tonic 
medicines. The amendment under this treatment was so rapid, 
that she was enabled to return to her parents in three weeks. The 
remedies were continued, at my request, for eighteen days after 
her return homes At the expiration of that time, I visited her, 
and found that she was quite free from all signs of pulmonary irri- 
tation. I took the opportunity of calling upon the medical gen- 
tleman who had attended her family, and he, most kindly and 
generously, expressed his admiration of the treatment which had. 
been so successfully adopted. 

Cask XXXIII.—Curontc Covan.—A lady, residing at Man- 
chester, consulted me, per letter, respecting her daughter, who was: 
suffering from a severe cough, attended with much expectoration 
of thin frothy mucus, for the cure of which ordinary practice had 
failed. She had occasionally got better, but the cough sooner or 
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later re-appeared, and became as troublesome as ever. The young 
lady commenced inhaling chlorine, belladonma, and conium, on 
March 20th, 1889, and was permanently cured in nineteen days, 
without any other remedy. 

Cask XXXIV.--Patrrration oF THE Huant.—A young gen- 
tleman, a merchant, of pallid and reduced appearance, and of in- 
temperate habits, consulted me in 1838, and stated, that he had 
for a considerable time experienced a violent aching and pricking 
of the heart, attended with a feeling of internal agitation, and a 
difficulty of breathing, especially after walking fast, or meeting 
the wind. On exploring the chest, no organic disease was disco- 
verable; and the inordinate action of the heart seemed to depend 
on extreme irritability of the nervous system generally, and more 
especially of the nerves of the heart. The stomach was much dis- 
ordered; and I attributed the difficulty of breathing, in some de- 
gree, to the effect of flatulence, which, by resisting the descent of 
the muscles concerned in respiration, impeded the free working of 
the lungs. Inhalations of hydrocyanic acid, lactuca, and bella- 
donna, were prescribed, m conjunction with internal bitters and 
antacids, a restorative regimen, and a quiet, regular, and tempe- 
rate mode of living. He shortly quite recovered. 

Case XXXV.—ErFrusions oF FLUID INTO THE PLEURA AND 
Hxart.—I was requested some years ago, by a medical friend, to 
Visit a patient who had partially recovered from an attack of acute 
pleurisy. He was a young man, aged about twenty, of plethoric 
habit, and the attack had been promptly combated by leeching, 
‘blistering, and mercurials. Upon recovery from the acute symp- 
toms, a very large quantity of fluid had accumulated at the-pleara 
—and, as it had resisted for three weeks the remedies ordinarily 
employed, and appeared likely to fatally oppress the vital fune- 
‘tions, if not speedily checked or absorbed, my friend was desirous 
of consulting with me, upon the case. I suggested a trial of inha- 
lations of iodine, and the application of a liniment of the same, 
with gentle friction to the chest. Some of the usual diuretic reme- 
dies were also internally administered. In a short time a weak 
respiratory murmur was detected by the stethoscope, which had 
been previously quite inaudible; and the physical and general 
signs, in a brief period, denoted a perfect recovery. 

I have repeatedly treated, with the best effects, morbid effusions 
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of coagulable lymph and serum into the pleura, and into the cellu- 
lar membrane and substance of the heart, with inhalations of 
iodine—the most powerful and valuable absorbent we possess; and 
I strongly urge upon my professional brethren the importance and 
efficacy of this mode of practice, which I believe to be founded on 
sound physiological and pathological principles. In the present 
instance, iodine, digitalis, and other remedies, had been adminis- 
tered by the stomach (previously to my attending the case), but 
they produced little or no diminution of the effused finid, and 
caused great derangement of the digestive organs. 

Cask XXXVI.—Hemoptysis, on Spitrine or Broop.—A 
young gentleman, aged twenty-one, of slight make and languid 
vitality, consulted me, and stated that he had been subject to a 
slight cough and occasional spitting of blood, occurring to the 
amount of half an ounce or more, for the last eighteen months ; 
and as the latter symptoms had of late much increased in quantity 
and frequency, and had withstood the ordinary remedies, he now 
placed himself under my care. An examination of the chest made 
it apparent to me, that the blood exuded from the mucous surfaces 
of the membrane of the bronchial tubes, and that the complaint, 
which had been looked upon as the avant courier of consumption, 
would be speedily cured. I prescribed terebinthinate inhalations, 
in conjunction with cold bathing of the chest. In ten days, the 
‘ expectoration was only slightly tinged with blood, and the cough 
had nearly ceased. In twenty days, he had quite recovered. This 
case happened in the year 1840, and he has remained in tolerably 
good health up to the present time, and has been quite free from 
the preceding symptoms. 

Complaints of this kind fall almost daily under my observation ; 
and the result of this simple plan of treatment, by inhalation, has 
convinced me, that it is the only rational and successful way of 
bringing about a healthy state of the tissues of these parts, and a 
more natural condition of their actions, secretions, and circula- 
tions. It is, perhaps, necessary to observe, that the above reme- 
dies should be used in a fluid of the same temperature as the 
atmosphere, in which their active medicinal qualities or principles 
are perfectly soluble and diffusible. 

Cass XXXVII.—Curonic Larynertis.—A medical gentle- 
man, residing in Suffolk, consulted me for a chronic affection of 
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the larynx, which had existed for upwards of seven years, and had 
latterly become so severe as to incapacitate him from attending to 
his practice. He was much reduced in strength and appearance, 
and, as the usual medicinal means had failed, he now contemplated 
going to a warmer climate, and relinquishing practice. Before 
finally determining upon a step so detrimental to his interests, he 
was desirous of trying my plan of treatment, by inhalation. After 
adopting inhalations of iodine and conium, with counter-irritation, 

for a short time, I had the extreme gratification of hearing that he 
had derived the greatest possible benefit from them, and that (al- 
though not cured) he was so far recovered as to be enabled to un- 
dertake, without inconvenience, his professional duties. 

Cas—E XXXVIII.—Mucovus CaTaRRH, SIMULATING CONSUMP- 
TION.—In the spring of 1840, I was requested to visit a young 
lady, unmarried, aged twenty, who had been suffering from influ- 
enza for two months, during the greater part of which time she had 
been confined to her bed. The medical gentleman, by whom I was 
called in consultation, considered her to be in the latter stage of 
pulmonary consumption. I found the patient much emaciated, 
and constantly tormented with a distressing cough and difficulty 
of breathing. The expectoration was puriform, extremely fetid, 
and copious, but not (as the microscope showed) tuberculous. The 
gountenance was anxious and flushed; the secretions morbid; ani-, 
mal heat, 99°; the circulation very rapid: acute pain upon press- 
ing the lower part of the throat. Upon making a close stethosco- 
pic examination of the chest, a mucous rattle was discernible, at- 
tended with a peculiar sort of hissing, or wheezing noise, and the 
respiration was inaudible over the whole of the chest; but I could 
discover no cavernous respiration—no pectoriloquy, or any other 
sound, which denoted tuberculous disease. I looked upon the case 
as being mucous catarrh, and communicated this opinion to my 
friend, who, however, still adhered to his former diagnosis. The 
plan of treatment consisted in removing the local congestion, by 
the application of leeches to that part of the throat which was ten- 
der upon pressure ; in facilitating the expectoration, and allaying 
irritation in the bronchial tubes, by inhalations of chlorine and 
conium, and administering such remedies as were calculated to im- 
prove the tone of the vessels of the bronchial tubes, and of the sys- 
tem generally. The symptoms proved obstinate, but they eventu- 
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ally yielded, and she quite recovered. As there appeared a ten- 
dency to consumption, and as the lady had always suffered from 
the vicissitudes of the weather, I now recommended her a change 
of climate, and she repaired to Madeira in the following winter. 
The lady, who returned to this country perfectly well, has since 
married, and is the mother of a fine healthy child. 

Case XXXIX.—Curonic Coveu.—A gentleman, residing at 
Oxford, aged fifty, consulted me for a cough, of two years’ stand- 
ing, attended with expectoration of tough mucus, and a hoarseness, 
and a feeling of soreness at the top of the windpipe. In conse- 
quence of the failure of the usual remedies, he had requested his 
medical adviser to try the effect of medicated inhalations; but 
after a long course of treatment, they proved equally unsuccessful. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, my patient still felt assured 
that it was the only mode of practice from which he could reasona- 
bly hope to derive relief, and in consequence came to town and 
placed himself under my care. From a careful examination of the 
chest, there appeared no signs of tuberculous disease, the only un- 
natural sound being a hard, grating noise accompanying the pas- 
sage of the air through the larynx; and it seemed to me, that the 
cough arose from chronic inflammation of the larynx. I prescribed 
inhalations of chlorine and belladonna, combined with the external 
application of the acetum cantharides to the throat. In ten days 
the cough was much quieter, and my patient returned to the coun- 
try delighted with the prospect of recovery ; nor were those hopes 
disappointed, for, by regularly using the remedies for three weeks, 
the complaint was completely removed. 

In this case, the inhalations which had been previously given, 
were not only the very reverse in their nature and operation of 
those which I successfully prescribed, but they had also been im- 
properly prepared—the common tinctures having been substituted 
for the juices—neither had a proper inhaler been used. This ts 
only one of the numerous other instances I could cite, in which the 
success of inhalation has been thwarted by an improper mode of 
administration. The practitioner in question had been frequently 
known to express his doubts of the value of inhalation: but the 
successful issue in this case, and in others which subsequently came 
under his observation, convinced him that his scepticism really pro- 
ceeded from want of practice in this plan of treating disease, in 
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which experience and nice judgment are essentially requisite to 
secure those happy results which almost invariably arise from its 
proper application. 

Casz XL.—Consumprion.—A lady, aged forty, of slight make 
and scrofulous constitution, consulted me, for a cough attended 
with éxtreme debility and emaciation. The lady stated that she 
had, in early life, two severe attacks of pleurisy—from the effects 
of which she had never quite recovered. Her general appearance 
entirely assumed the aspect of a consumptive patient, and the 
stethoscope afforded signs of pectoriloquism, at the humoral ex- 
tremity of the right clavicle, and on percussion the sound was 
found to be dull all over this portion of the chest. The pulse va- 
ried from 105 to 115—the animal heat 101°—she could not count 
more than seven without taking a breath—the inspirations 31 in a 
minute. The expectoration was profuse, and she occasionally suf- 
fered from night perspirations. The slightest change in the wind 
or temperature gave her cold, and made the cough almost unendu- 
rable ; the tongue was coated; the appetite impaired; the bowels 
very loose ; and she complained of want of sleep. 

I prescribed a preparation of iodine and conium, to be inhaled 
twice daily, and a vesicating and iodine liniment to be applied over 
that portion of the chest where the pulmonary disease existed. The 
trisnitrate of bismuth was taken internally to overcome the diar- 
rhea. At the end of a fortnight, a slight beneficial change had 
taken place both in the nature'and quantity of the expectoration, 
and the cough was less frequent. The diarrhoea had quite ceased, 
and she expressed herself as feeling stronger and better in every 
respect. I now increased the strength of the inhalations, and pre- 
gcribed the oleum morrhuz (cod-liver oil) to be taken twice a day 
in an aromatic bitter. In six weeks the cough was overcome, and 
she was quite free from those violent paroxysms which formerly so 
distressed her, and the perspirations had ceased. Her flesh was 
firmer, and had increased in a more remarkable manner than I had 
ever before witnessed. The same treatment, modified according to 
symptoms and circumstances, was steadily persevered in for rather 
more than three months, by which period the cough had quite 
ceased, the pectoriloquism was changed for a mere resonance, and 
she was restored to average good health. 

REMARKS.—The above case (which, I was given to understand, 
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had been pronounced a hopeless one) very strongly exhibits the 
curative influence of medicated inhalations, and at the same time 
exemplifies the beneficial effeta of eod-liver oil, in restoring flesh 
and vigour to the consumptive patient. It has always been my 
opinion that too much effort or attention cannot be bestowed upon 
supporting and adding to the strength of persons either predisposed 
to, or suffering under, this disease—which, as the very name im- 
plies (consumo, to waste), is one of debility and want of power; 
and I cannot but hail the introduction of this oil, as one of the 
greatest boons ever offered to suffering humanity. 

It may have been noticed that cod-liver oil is not mentioned ag 
having been employed in more. than one of the previous cases— 
this circumstance-is accounted for, by my having deemed it the 
better plan chiefly to detail those instances of recovery which came 
under my observation many years ago, and previous to the intro- 
duction of this substance; by so doing, the permanency of the 
cures is more completely established. 

CaszE XLI.—Curonic Coven, witx Loss or Votce.—The. fol- 
lowing interesting case came under my observation. 

Liverpool, July 17th, 1846 

“Dear Srz,—Two friends of mine, Mrs. , of this city, 
and Mrs. ~-———, of Manchester (the former you will probably re- 
member suffered under consumption, and the latter from severe 
asthma), assure me, that they were perfectly restored by medicated 
inhalations to a state of health, after their cases had been consi- 
dered as irremediable. From these very favourable accounts of 
your mode of practice, I am induced to lay my own case before 
you, which has hitherto baffled all treatment. 

“T may mention that among other physicians who have profes- 
sionally attended me, are included Drs. and , of 
this place, and Dr. , of Manchester. All these gentlemen 
rank very high in this part of the country, and to each of them I 
indebted for much kindness and attention. Indeed, I am well 
convinced that if the ordinary mode of treatment were capable of 
curing my ailment (which, a sad experience now convinces me, it 
can never do) I should have no cause to address you upon the pre- 
sent occasion. 

« My age is forty-one, married, the mother of three children. I 
am of slight stature, fair complexion, but should say of average 
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, good constitution. My parents are alive, and have attained a good 
A age, although neither of them ever looked very robust. I lost one 
» child by croup, but the others are healthy. 

“In the year 1840, I had a very severe attack of influenza, 
which confined me to the house for nearly two months, and ever 
since that time I have been subject to a ‘ winter cough,’ attended 
with profuse expectoration, requiring long continued and distress- 
ing efforts in ita expulsion; palpitation of the heart; shortness of 
breath; and a peculiar wheezing or hissing noise in the throat, 
mere especially when going up stairs. All these symptoms have 
heretofore disappeared at this season of the year, but I grieve to 
say that I now feel worse, and suffer more inconvenience, than I 
ever did, even in the winter months, for my voice is nearly gone 
(which never happened before), and I have a most painful difficulty 
in speaking, even in a whisper. 

“T fear that my digestive ofgans were much impaired by the 
constant exhibition of ‘cough medicines,’ for ever since I aban- 
doned the use of them (now about three weeks ago) I have gradu- 
ally gained flesh and strengh—all the functions of the system, in- 
deed, now appear to be healthfully performed, with the exception 
of those allotted to the bronchial tubes. I feel, however, very ner- 
vous, which I chiefly attribute to loss of sleep at night from the 
urgency of the cough, and now write under great dejection of 
spirits. 

‘TJ shall be very glad to find that you can treat my case by cor- 
respondence—but my husband requests me to say, if a personal 
interview with me is indispensable, that he will gladly make an 
arrangement with you (as I cannot myself bear the fatigue of so 
long a journey) for paying me a professional visit. 

‘Hoping that you will give this statement your earliest consi- 
deration, and anxiously awaiting your reply, I beg to subscribe 
myself, Yours truly, 


“To ALFRED B. Mappock, M. D.”’ 

I put this patient immediately on the plan of inhalation, as laid 
down in former cases, and recommended her to abstain from taking 
every kind of internal medicine. In six days after the commence- 
ment of my treatment I heard from her as follows :—‘ My whole 
chest has been soothed and comforted by the inhaling remedies, 
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the cough is decidedly quieter, and my voice, in the brief space of 
three days, was completely restored.” At the termination of thir- 
teen days, I received the following report :—“ My voice continues 
well, the cough ‘is still more alleviated than when I last wrote, and 
the expectoration, which, when I first consulted you, was more 
than a pint in the twenty-four hours, is now diminished to about 
an ounce in that time, and is disengaged without any difficulty. 
* * * T have already attained a better state of health than I 
could have contemplated, and now ‘confidently hope, by strictly 
carrying out your injunctions in every respect, that I shall be quite 
restored.” 

In five weeks all bronchial irritation had ceased, and my patient's 
expectation of recovery fully realised. On a recent professional 
visit to Liverpool, I had the great satisfaction of congratulating my 
patient on her continued good health. 

REMARKS.—Although medicated inhalations must be regarded 
in many complicated affections of the respiratory organs rather as 
powerful auxiliaries than being per se sufficient—yet, I frequently 
meet with different species of cough and bronchial irritation which 
are susceptible of cure (as exemplified in this case) without the in- 
tervention of any other remedial means. 

CaszE XLII.—SimvuLaTep ConsuMPTION WITH MENTAL ExHats- 
TIoN.—A gentleman, aged'49, had been suffering for eight months 
from severe cough, attended with increased bronchial secretion. 
For the last three weeks he had experienced great difficulty of 
breathing and palpitation of the heart ; he had also lost flesh, and 
occasionally suffered from night perspirations. These symptoms, 
which, he had been told, were sure indications of pulmonary dis- 
ease, had greatly alarmed him (there being a predisposition in his 
family to consumption), and had brought him into a miserably de- 
jected state. His friends particularly directed my attention to the 
fact, that whenever the cough was aggravated by taking cold, or 
the action of the heart accelerated by extra exertion, or any other 
cause, his mind then became unusually excited, and that his gene- 
ral conduct as these times was violent and overbearing. 

The general appearance of this gentleman certainly favoured the 
conclusion that he was labouring under tuberculous disease, but on 
applying the stethoscope, and testing the vital capacity of the lungs 
by the pulmometer, it was apparent that the substance of the lungs 
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was healthy, and that the difficulty of breathing and cough were 
dependent upon chronic inflammation of the bronchial tubes. Upon 
examining the liver, I found that it was slightly enlarged, and so 
tender, that by the least pressure or violent inspiration, an aggra- 
vation of all his distressing feeling was created. The evacuations 
were of a highly morbid and offensive character. 

| From an attentive review of all the facts of this case, I was led to 
the conclusion that the primary origin of the whole mental and 
bodily disturbance was a congested state of the liver. I accord- 
ingly directed my especial attention to that organ, and prescribed 
the application of leeches, followed up by vesicants and small doses 
of those medicines which were best calculated to remove this con- 
gestion. I also ordered the local appiication of sedatives (by inha- 
lation) to the mucous surfaces of the air tubes. Great relief was 
afforded by this treatment, and in sixteen days I had the pleasure 
of seeing the patient in good spirits and convalescent. I then ad- 
vised him to take the benefit of change of air and scene; by these 
new associations the mind was agreeably occupied, and diverted 
from distressing topics ; the secretions of the different viscera were 
regularly performed, and I had the happiness, upon my friend’s 
return home, of congratulating him upon his perfect recovery. 

REMARKS.—In this instance, the employment of soothing inha- 
lations to the irritated mucous surfaces of the bronchi, was attended 
with the best effects; but the case is chiefly introduced as exhibit- 
ing in a strong point of view the powerful influence which derange- 
ment of the liver exercises on the respiratory organs and the heart, 
and through them upon the brain, and also the-nice discrimination 
that should always be made in pectoral cases, whenever cough is a 
leading symptom. 

Possessing very similar functions to the lungs, the liver is exten- 
sively employed by Nature in the élaboration of carbon from the 
blood. As the great venous trunk whose numerous branches di- 
verge through and around the parenchymatous substance of the 
pulmonic tissues, serves a8 a repository and revivifier of the spoiled 
and used-up blood, so does the great Vena Porta of the liver, with 
its innumerable ramifications so copiously disseminated throughout 
the entire substance of the organ, act as a reservoir for that por- 
tion of the sanguineous fluid which has been employed in and com- 
pleted its circle throughout the disestive apparatus. In one impor- 
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tant respect the liver is distinguished from any other secretive or- 
gan in the body: as, while all the other elimentary phenomena 
are abstracted from the external circulation, in this viscus, the 
necessary separations are effected from venous blood alone. Both 
seem in their several capacities as media by which carbon is de- 
tached from the great mass of the circulation,—by the lungs, from 
its union with oxygen, in the form of carbonic acid—and in the 
liver, by junction with hydrogen, in the shape of bile. 

Food of various sorts, containing a larger quantity of carbon 
than the lungs are capable of evolving from the system, requires 
the energy of the liver for its complete extrication. Accordingly, 
throughout the entire animal kingdom, the magnitude of the liver 
bears an inverse proportion to the capacity of the lungs; as the 
one is found relatively small, so is the other correspondingly large. 
In the early foetus in utero the lungs are but slightly developed, 
while the hepatic organ is immensely voluminous. Respiration, 
not yet being called into operation, the liver becomes nearly the 
sole emunctuary of the elimination of carbon. In diseases of the 
one apparatus it is also observed that the activity of its fellow is 
considerably augmented. In pulmonary disorders, where from tu- 
berculous deposits, or congestion from whatever cause, much diffi- 
culty of decarbonisation exists, the great abdominal reservoir is 
endowed with largely added power, and an extra amount of car- 
bon is thereby removed through its agency from the system. 
Hence will be seen the obvious necessity which exists, of these 
large and important organs being in a sound and healthy con- 
dition. 

We are indebted to the late Sir Charles Bell for having dispelled 
much of the intricacy and confusion formerly attached to the dis- 
tribution and connexion of the nerves; and it is now clearly seen 
that sympathetic connexion exists between the nerves of the sto- 
mach, the heart, the lungs, the brain, and other organs. There is 
the junction of the pharyngeal with the eighth or wandering pair: 
extending onwards to join the sympathetic,—this junction with the 
sympathetic supplying the stomach and the liver, and branching 
forth again, is connected with the diaphragmatic; thus altogether 
establishing an union between the base of the brain with the respi- 
ratory and the visceral organs that give rise to and accounts for 
that intimate and remarkable connexion of one part or organ with 
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another: the great centre of combination, the ganglionic plexuses, 
being near to and about the region of the stomach. 

The media of association, indeed, between the organs of the 
chest and the abdomen are s0 direct and unequivocal, that we can- 
not wonder from these causes and from contiguity of position, any 
disorder of the former should so frequently be participated in by 
the latter. 

It has been supposed by some physicians that consumption al- 
ways ates its origin from diseases of the abdominal viscera ; 
but this is an extravagant speculation, which is not supported by 
pathological investigation, or by analogical reasoning. Indeed, so 
correct is the doctrine which involves the converse of this opinion, 
that minute microscopic anatomical research has proclaimed and 
verified the assertion that, even in the fetus in utero, long before 
gastric or intestinal irritation can be supposed to exist, the germs 
of tuberculous disease are sometimes obviously visible, in such as 
would seem to be predestined to those diseases, which their deve- 
lopment almost invariably produces. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the irritation caused 
by a diseased liver or stomach oftentimes extends its influence to 
the lungs so effectually as to establish, in despite of all treatment, 
severe pulmonary disease. I have frequently remarked that when- 
ever consumption has, for the first time, appeared in a family, 
either one or both the parents have suffered under derangement of 
the hepatic organs. In these instances, and in many irritable and 
inflammatory habits, any mistake on the commencement of the dis- 
ease is of the most serious consequence—for in such a case organic 
changes may be gradually engendered, and the liver, diaphragm, 
and lungs adhere and suppurate, a purulent spitting succeeds, and 
instead of a pure uniform pus, the substance of the liver is expec- 
torated by a deep hollow cough in the form of a glandular mem- 
branous appearance, mixed with purplish dissolved blood of a pa- 
renchymatous appearance. Persons more especially of a bilious 
temperament should therefore never disregard, as is too commonly 
the case, what is called a “stomach cough ;” for as the acute Bed- 
does has remarked, “If your patient ‘bark’ but once, fear that 
there be a murderer within, and though dislodged, expect him 
again—he now knows the way !”” 

It is frequently observed that mechanical distension of the sto- 
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mach or alimentary canal, by the accumulation of flatus or gaseous 
secretions, may, by pressing upwards upon the left lobe of the 
lung, and thereby diminishing its respiratory area, very materially 
interfere with the freedom of its action. The enormous flatulous 
distension of the stomach, frequently met with in hypochondriacal 
and hysterical subjects, acts in this manner, and often adds a very 
considerable amount of acute pain, to the evils necessarily pro- 
duced by so large an amount of pressure on the surrounding vis- 
cera. Moreover, the mechanical force exerted by a full stomach 
upon the Aorta, Vena Cava, and other large contiguous vessels, 
may, to a certain extent, and often to a larger amount than would 
be credited, prove an additional source of interruption to the ease 
and regularity of the respiratory process, by retarding or throwing 
back again upon the heart, that blood whose fitting destiny is pro- 
pulsion forwards through the lungs. For these reasons the nicest 
judgment and tact are required to discriminate between derange- 
ments of the respiratory organs from those of the heart: for while 
the functions of the lungs influence the functions of the heart, so 
in like manner does the heart re-act upon the operation of the 
lungs. From the nature of this sympathy (pulmo-cardial), no 
change, however slight, can occur on the one part, without pro- 
ducing some corresponding change in the other. Even in a state 
of health the direct relation and sympathy existing between these 
associated organs is very clearly exhibited by the effect which an 
accelerated action of the heart gives, in increasing the frequency 
of respiration, and how, an increased velocity in the act of breath- 
ing, quickens the cardial and arterial circuiation ; and, indeed, the 
merest glance over these phenomena evinces, that every percepti- 
ble alteration in the function of one of these two vital organs, is 
followed by some modification in the functions of the other. If 
such, then, be the intimate connexion of these organs in a healthy 
condition, what else can be expected when either of them becomes 
diseased ? 

These facts, with various disorganisations of the respiratory 8ys- 
tem, such as asthma, chronic and nervous cough, loss of voice, and 
hemorrhage,—all of which may result from an unhealthy action, 
sympathetically excited by derangement of the abdominal viscera, 
—open a wide and most important field of interesting inquiry: a 
field hitherto but little cultivated, but offering fame and satisfac- 
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tion to him who shall faithfully and earnestly devote his vigorous 
energies and patient observation to its scientific exploration. 

In many affections of the chest, the mind also largely partakes 
of the general disorder—as observed in the preceding case, which 
is extracted from my Treatise on Nervous Disorders. Indeed, it 
cannot be denied that the most important pathological sympathies 
gubsist between visceral ailments and functional disturbance of the 
brain and nervous system. Owing to this sympathy, the sleep fre- 
quently becomes un¢ertain and interrupted by frightful dreams, 
the temper fretful and incapable of concentrating itself on any 
subject, and the mind anxious—and there is then more general 
nervous sensibility than is natural. In some instances the mental 
sufferings of such patients are indescribable, and to such a length 
have they often been carried, that suicide has been the conse- 
quence. Hence the propriety of the poet’s prayer for the “‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano’—which can only be obtained by a proper 
regulation of the different functions of the animal machine, which 
equally influence the immaterial as the material part—for anything 
which disturbs the equanimity of the mind interrupts the healthy 
functions of the digestive and other organs, which in their turn re- 
act on and aggravate the mental disquietude. I must add, how- 
ever, that in some few instances of pure pulmonary consumption, 
the patient exhibits perfect equanimity of mind consequent upon a 
prospect of recovery, which sometimes remains even to the last 
moment of existence—but this obstinate clinging to hope in the 
face of the most palpable and imminent danger, is in truth, only 
evidence of diminished capacity of the intellectual faculties. 

Affections of the Nervous System are not, however, my present 
theme, and I must refer those readers who are concerned in this 
highly important and interesting subject to the work before alluded 
to, which I endeavour to show, 38 observed by the immortal 
bard,— 


“The body and mind are like a jerkin and a jerkin’s lining ; 
Rumple the one, and you rample the other,” 


and although no medicine exists, technically speaking, anti-mania- 
cal—no evacuant which can relieve the spiritual portion of our 
frame from the load that oppresses or disturbs the freedom of its 
operations, yet, that the wanted vigour and serenity of the mind 
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thrown off its balance by some erring fibre or faulty secretion, 
may, In most instances, by attention and judicious treatment, be 
restored to its pristine integrity. 

Cask XLIII.—Broncuiris.—In the year 1845, I treated the 
following case by epistolary correspondence :—~ 

“ Parsonage, Warwickshire. 

“Duar Sre,—I am a clergyman, and have purchased a copy of 
your interesting work, in consequence of having read a notice of 
it in the ‘ Ecclesiastical Gazette.’ An attentive perusal of the vo- 
lume has well convinced me of the great value of your mode of 
treatment by medicated inhalations. It would seem indeed, to be 
self-evident, that the practice of bringing the sanative properties 
of the remedies into immediate action upon the seat of disease must 
constitute e powerful therapeutic agent. 

“Tent the work to an old medical friend, Mr. ———., who is 
on a visit down here; and he quite agrees with me in thinking 
that your plan of treatment is based upon a sound and rational 
theory. Mr. ———-, however, hesitates to prescribe-for me, hav- 
ing had little or no experience in this mode of practice; and he has 
urged me to lay my case, in my own words, before you. May I 
therefore beg your prompt and careful attention to the following 
statement ? 

“T am aged 40 years, married, of slight form and rather deli- 
cate constitution. About three years ago I was attacked with 
acute inflammation of the lungs. I was then twice bled from the 
arm, likewise blistered, ‘and put under the influence of calomel and 
opium, and other active remedies. By these measures, the more 
formidable symptoms were removed, and in the course of a few 
weeks I became convalescent. I remained in tolerably good health 
until about seven months ago, when, after taking cold, I was seized 
with inflammation of the bronchial tubes, attended with a cough, 
most distressingly irritable both by day and night. I always have 
had, and still have, the greatest difficulty in dislodging the expec. 
toration, more especially the first thing in the morning ; and a long 
struggling effort of this kind caused me, ten days ago, to bring up 
about a dessert-spoenful of blood—-which my medical friend says 
was arterial. This circumstance has caused me much alarm, not 
only on my own account, but on that of my wife and children, who 
are dependent upon me. I have never before or since perceived 
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any blood in the sputum, which is of a partly flaky and yellowish 
appearance, and sometimes very thick. My mouth feels parched 
and feverish, and the tongue is coated. I have a particularly un- 
pleasant metallic sort of taste in the morning. The bowels are 
obstinately costive, and the urine is of a very high colour. The 
pulse is usually about 100. The breathing is much hurried by the 
least exertion; and I always experience, more or less a feeling of 
tightness and oppression over the chest. 

“‘ After passing a very restless night, I sometimes suffer from 
mhorning perspirations, which appear to greatly weaken me, and 
render me very nervous. I cannot but think that this excessive 
action of the skin has been greatly, if not wholly, caused and kept 
up by the opiates which I have been constantly taking to assuage 
the cough, and to the same circumstance I attribute the inactive 
state of the bowels and the general feverish condition of my sys- 
tem. I perfectly agree with you that much mischief often accrues 
from the incautious administration of medicine to the stomach for 
diseases affecting the chest, by destroying or impairing the impor- 
tant functions of the digestive organs—thus proceeding, as the 
French say, ‘de mal en pis,’ from bad to worse. * * * 

“T am, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
66 


“To ALFRED B. Mappookx, M. D. 
** December 19th, 1845.” 

The treatment in this interesting case consisted in the exhibition 
of inhalations composed of Suc. Conii. Lactuce, Ipecac., with 
Acid. Hodrocyan., and the internal administration of Mag. Sulph. 
Infus. Rosx. Co., and one minim doses of Acid. Hydrocyan. In 
a week the patient wrote thus :— 

“‘T breathe better, and have not so much uneasiness and oppres- 
sion about the chest. The expectoration comes away much easier, 
and the colour of it has improved. The cough is still very trou- 
blesome, although not so much so as when I last wrote. I am glad 
to say that I have spat no more blood, which has been a great re- 
lief to my mind. ‘The internal medicine has acted most satisfac- 
torily; the feverish symptoms and perspirations are abated, and I 
feel much lighter and happier in myself. The dejections were of 
a highly offensive character, and afforded ample evidence of the 
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disordered state of the stomach and other internal organs. I sleep 
better at night, which I ascribe to the delightful soothing effects 
produced by the inhalations.” * * + ’ 

The inhalations were steadily.pursued, and special attention was 
directed to still further improving the condition of the assimilative 
organs. . ; . 

The case continued to progress in the most satisfactory manner. 
In five weeks I received the following welcome intelligence :—<‘I 
am thankful to say that my health—the gradual improvement of 
which I have been enabled to announce to you from time to time, 
ever since adopting your treatment—is now quite re-established. 
* *, * My pulse ranges from seventy-five to eighty, the respi- 
ration is so perfectly easy and natural, that I was enabled last 
_. Sunday to perform three duties without afterwards suffering the 
*: slightest inconvenience. I have no cough whatever, and the whole 


the functions appear to be healthfully and pleasantly discharged. 
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I can now placidly dispose myself to rest about eleven and sleep 
well till between six and seven, Your inhalations have really acted 
like a charm. * * * Opiferque per orbem dicor is a motto’ 
you may well appropriate, and I hope that a suffering friend at a 
distance will follow my example, and have the wisdom to seek re- 
lief at your hands.” 


Sucu are a few instances out of a multitude of others I could 
narrate, which have impressed upon-me the inestimable value of 
Medicated Inhalations in Complaints of the sie aed Organs. 

I have not deemed it necessary, on the presen¥ occasion, to enter 
into and discuss the intricacies connected with the subject—my 
object being that of giving plain, unvarnished facts, rather than 
conjectures or theories. The work is chiefly published with the 
view of making the unfortunate sufferer acquainted with the only 
known mode of treatment which affords a reasonable hope of a cure 
ef his complaint, and for the purpose of offering a few practical 
hints respecting the application of it: Earnestly do I trust, that 
my humble, but persevering exertions, may lead to a more general 
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adoption of Medicated Inhalations—the benefits of which are in- 
contestible—familiar to all who have fairly employed them—and 
well recognised by patients themselves—and thus remove the re 
proach now attached to the practitioner, that these diseases, which, 
genetally speaking, are 80 slow in theit progress, and preceding 
whose advent there are such direct indications, should, in so many 
cases, claim the character of hopelessness. 

The curative powers of Medicated Inhalations may now, indeed, 
be considered as too well established to be disputed; and those 
readers who are unfortunately labouring under any affections of the 
respiratory organs, will do well to consider whether they should 
sacrifice their health, possibly their lives, te the ordinary “ do-no- 
thing”’ system, while there is so great a probability of these remb- 
dial means, when propérly applied, in affecting a ‘speedy and per 
manent recovery. . 
“ 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


Dr. Mappoox has so ably demonstrated the advantages deriva- 
« ble from medicated inhalation, in the treatment of pulmonary 
affections, sustaining himself not only by his own successful expe- 
rence, but by the high medical authority to which he refers ; giving 
in plain, unprofessional language the different aspects assumed by 
the different stages of disease—that to follow him is but to glean 
after the abundant harvest gathered. All we propose is to anner 
a few practical remarks, with quotations, respecting the subjects 
presented in the foregoing pages, particularly the inhalation of 
medicated vapour contrasted with the usual treatment as being 
merely palliative. In pulmonary affections, the action of any 
remedies placed. in the stomach must be general, and limited in 
effect, and those afflicted, persisting: in this course, actually invite 
disease, and as a rulé seal their inevitable doom. We do not pro- 
Mise to cure in all cases coming under notice, for a8 Dr. Maddock 
truly says, “medicated inhalation is not to be regarded as a catho- 
licon,” yet it is to be regarded as specific, and thus occupy- 
ing the highest position—and where the structure of the lungs .is 
not broken down, this mode of treatment, combined with susta- 
Ble adjuncts, presents the only hope of oure. Many cases deemed 
incurable have thus been successfully treated, where all other 
theans, previously used, had failed. 

The tnost minute ramifications of the lungs being reachéd at once, 
morbid action is immediately met, the medicaments acting in the 
game manner as dressing to outward diseased surfaces. Local dis- 
ease should be locally treated, as far as practicable. If the eye is 
affected, direct application is made to the eye: so with other 
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organs. Notdepending on the ability of the stomach,—its being en: 
feebled, or even unable to retain medicine, does not prevent suc- 
cess: indeed, we sdon assist the stomach and bring its functions to 
our aid. The most feeble invalid is able to breathe medicated air 
without the least unpleasant symptom. Each case is treated agree- 
ably to the indications presented—and the different stages of dis- 
ease are met by the different, the peculiar remedials which are 
called for; while, as far as desirable, tonics, alteratives, &c., are 
conveyed to the stomach, when able to bear them; dietetics being 
also carefully attended to: and, in short, we adopt all hygienic 
measures in connexion with this peculiar feature of treatment upon 
which we so fully rely. 

Tracheal and laryngeal affections are frequently termed chro- 
nic bronchitis, but whether extending to the bronchi or not, the 
local action here advocated is almost universally beneficial. Could 
we impress on the minds of those who say they “have only a slight 
cough,’’ or, ‘merely a bronchial irritation,” the importance, and 
necessity even, of adopting early measures to remove the latent 
evils existing, and not permit a succession of causes to establish 
mature disease,—judicious advice and personal attention and care 
would remove the difficulties, thus manifesting them as easily con- 
trolled when treated early: the reverse of allowing them to steal 
on etealthily, and bring their victims almost within the grasp of 
death before they are fully aware of the impending destruction. 
Pulmonary diseases are much better understood than formerly : 
the usé of the stethoscope, &c., have thrown much light upon the 
formation of a perfect diagnogis; but inhalation aside, there has 
not been an equal progression towards felicitous treatment: still, 
while the full developments of pulmonary diseases have, by their 
almost universal fatality, cast a dark reflection upon medical 
science, we must think that the rays shining forth from the pub- 
lished experience of Dr. Maddock and other eminent men, is in- 
deed removing this opprobria medicina. Dr. E. J. Coxe remarks, 
“T hope to be able to prove conclusively that to the treatment of 
many diseases of the larynx, trachea, bronchi, and lungs, medical 
inhalation is not only peculiarly applicable, but that, upon many 
oocasions, it has displayed unequalled powers in the cure of dis- 
eases of those organs which had baffled the usual resources of our 
art, and which, as a necessary consequence, entitle it to be ranked 
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among the most useful means which can be employed for the 
treatment of those diseases.” 

: The same author says, ‘That this simple, powerful, and effi- 
cient auxiliary has been too much neglected, I feel no hesitancy in 
asserting.” ‘< 

We prefer placing before our readers, in ‘brief, the opinions and 
experience of well-known medical men rather than our own indivi- 
dual observations, and we will therefore present further extracts 
from Dr. Coxe, whose relative opinions are entitled to, the highest 
respect : 

“T by no means wish to ascribe to medical inhalation so univer- 
sal ‘or absolutely certain a curative power, in the various diseases 
of the organs of respiration, as to dispense with those acknowledged 
beneficial remedies in common use, and with which this method of 
treatment may judiciously and successfully be conjoined. I cannot, 
however, forbear expressing the belief; based upon experience, that 
medical inhalation, more éspecially in chronic diseases of the mu- 
cous membrane of the larynx, trachea, and bronchi, is, by itself, 
when properly applied, ‘capable of effecting as much, if not more 
real benefit than can be accomplished by the conjoined powers of 
the various remedies for those diseases in general use at ‘the pre- 
sent day. Similar views are held by Sir C. Scudamore, who says: 
‘Although I place my great dependence on the use of.inhalations, 
I consider it, in ‘most instances, useful or necessary to call the 
power of medicines internally to my aid.’ ” 

“‘ In every case in which I have employed tt, the effect has been 
either an entire cure, or 80 decided an amelioration, as to call forth 
the warmest approbation from those to whom tt had been ordered. 

‘ “Tn reference to my own ease, the first in which I had tried it, 
it may not be amiss to state that, for years, I had given an ample 
trial to all the remedies which were suggested by many of the most 
experienced American and French physicians, without being able 
to effect more than‘an alleviation of the most distressing symptoms 
attendant upon & chronic disease of the mucous membrane of the 
larynx and trachea.” - 

“The responsible duties which medical men owe to mankind, to 
the profession, and to themselves demand that the merits claimed 
for this plan of treatment should be duly investigated ; experience, 
derived from its practical application, can alone enable a correct 
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estimate of its value to be formed. Ag will be seen in the course 
of these remarks, the testimony of many medical men of Europe 
and this country, is most decided ‘upon the curative power of thg 
local application of remedies in consutption, and other diseaseg 
of the respiratory organs. 

“‘ The fact of the specific effects of medicines locally applied by 
inhalation is constantly observed, in some cases very strongly ; 
and it is upon this undeniable fact that are based all arguments in 
favour of medical inhalation.”’ 

‘‘Jt may be mentioned, as by no means a slight recommendation 
of this remedial measure, that it does not in any way interfere 
interfere with any particular plan of general or local treatment 
which may be considered appropriate to each individual case; it 
being of easy application, and productive of no unpleasant effects, 
properly applied.” . 

Giving causes for the comparatively gradual adoption of medijr 
cated inhalation on correct principles, Dr. Coxe says: 

‘“‘The principal and most cogent reason is, that the process has 
been performed in a manner totally incapable-of producing the 
effects desired. Another reason may be attributed to the real dif- 
ficulty in selecting the most appropriate remedy ;. but by commen- 
cing with one calculated to soothe irritation, others, as may appear 
indicated for specific objects, can be selected and, vaned as circum- 
stances indicate. 

“ As might be supposed, a manifest difference of action and cen- 
sequent result will necessarily ocour, depending upon the adapta- 
tion of the remedy to the existing disease and effect sought. 

‘With ordinary remedies, there is a proper time for resorting 
to them in all diseases: so with medica] inhalation. And in what, 
it may be asked, does sound medical judgment or experience con- 
sist, if it is not in the correct adaptation of the remedies employed 
to the existing condition of the system and stage of the disease ? 
and surely, the advocates of. medical inhalation have a right to 
claim for it an equal diserimination in selecting appropriate reme- 
dies, as well as in their correct application. 

He continues : 

“The modus operandi of medical inhalation, as a remedial mea- 
sure, may, I think, be regarded as twofold, depending entirely 
upon the condition of the individual for whom it may be ordered ; 
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first, a purely mechanical action; and, secondly, the direct appli- 
cation of an’ air saturated with the active principles of such medi- 
¢ines 28 may be’ selected for use: 

“By the first, we have the mucous membrane lining tho air- 
passages, the lungs themselves, as well as the thorax, so acted upon 
by a regular and slowly increased expansion of those parts, that, 
like exercise upon the muscular system, an additional degree of 
volume and strength is acquired, and as a necessary consequence, 
a capability of resisting, to a much greater degree, those morbid 
impressions likely to result from an exposure to the various causes 
known to produce disease in the different parts of the pulmonary 
organs. 

“In the second place, I attribute great curative power to the 
direct local application of the active and peculiar properties of the 
various remedies employed, the proof of which cannot be denied 
by any reflecting mind. © 

“‘ Although doubted, and even denied by some, that éuch an 
effect can result from medical inhalation, I feel thoroughly assured 
of the correctness'of WiiAp wit, inayreugh 2a positive experience 
has convineed me that,in, many cases, precisely similar effects have 
followed the ‘ahalld OD Pty trees on the wystem‘adwould have 
been produced by their interval admintetrdtion; Und it is utterly 
impossible to accomiictcis the efftécts' Wiel Rave Meetiitellj dnless wo 
admit the local and 4Hiétd action ’of #udh eniedtey'and, as will 
be seen, the testim¥#y of other: medical ett ‘pet this point is of 
the most positive character.” 

“Was it considered ‘necessary, additional proof of the correct- 
ness of such an opinion might be adduced from the experiments 
which have. been made upon pulmonic absorption, without refer- 
ence to its remedial application. 

The following language from Dr. Coxe, may be considered ad 
judiciously defining the position of medical inhalation. : 

< Although I wish, in the general character which I offer of the 
treatment by inhalation, to speak of it as a valuable auxiliary ra- 
ther than as being in itself sufficient, yet I shall express the truth 
only when I affirm that I have in many other instances, as well as 
in these just related, been able to effect the eure of bronchitis and 
eatarrhal cough, by pursuing the same method, without prescribmg 
any internal medicines.” 
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We remark that with the practice of medicine, as in other mat- 
ters, “practice makes perfect,” and judicious professional advice 
becomes in many cases a sine gua non; but a great hindrance in 
the way of medical effort and success is, a want of confidence, from 
ignorance or prejudice, in the capability of proposed remedials : 
when such is the case, success must be very dubitable. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the foregoing pages will enlighten many minds 
and remove many false impressions. While we consider suitably 
medicated vapour properly applied, as the great remedial measure 
in-pulmonary diseases, we also consider, as before intimated, that 
many medicines, a8 ordinarily given, are most valuable auxiliaries 
—and form a component part of the legitimate treatment. Inha- 
lation, as often managed, evinces little judgment, and we cannot 
approve of the mode of inhaling from bottles, or inspiring over a 
basin of medicated hot water; the vapour in which case, to say no 
more, cannot be rightly conveyed to the lungs; the wearing of a 
medicated plaster upon the breast, expecting to derive benefit from 
its emanations, in the form, of vapour, is idle and absurd, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will demonstrate. When inhalation is‘ proposed, 
administer it on correct principles, and it fails not in accomplish- 
ing the zood promised and desired. The only proper method is 
to convey the vapour in full volume, fully charged with remedial 
virtues, direct to tha seat of disease, while its heat, when inspired, 
should, as a general rule, be about the natural heat of the system. 
Without proper instruments, the treatment must necessarily be im- 
perfect, and when in addition unsuitable medicaments are used, 
the’ peculiar features of disease not correspondingly met, fail- 
ure is to be anticipated from such abuses. The great objection to 
the apparatus generally employed, is the necessity of inspiring 
through a tube placed in the mouth, which almost invariably 
produces violent coughing, from the fatigue imposed: on the respi- 
ratory organs. Another objection is that there is no mode of 
regulating the temperature of the vapour, to adapt it to the medi- 
cines employed, or the state of the disease. If too hot it is inju- 
yious—if the contrary, inefficient, as it will not generate vapour. 
sufficient. These and other objections are obviated in our appan 
ratus. It furnishes a flexible face-piece, which covers both mouth 
and nose; the peculiar advantages being that it adapts itself to 
any one’s face, the patient needing no particular instructions, 
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breathing in the ordinary way, by mouth or nose, as he chooses ; 
and that it lays no tax on the respiratory muscles, for when affixed 
it may remain upon the face as long as desired, without even con- 
straint. The vapour is graduated by the spiritlamp to any degree 
of heat required. The subjoined remark of Sir C. Scudamore is 
of great importance— 

“Some of the medicines which I have recommended for inhala- 
tion are agents of much delicacy and power. My conviction of 
their perfect safety, employed in this manner, has not been shaken 
by a single untoward instance ; but it is right to state that their ad- 
ministration requires careful atténtion and management. The 
composition of an inhaling mixture, and the doses to be used, are 
to be adapted to the particular case, and changed acording to its 
varying circumstances, in the same manner as we find it necessary 
and proper to alter and accommodate our treatment with internal 
medicines.” 

This is manifest when we notice that a wise discrimination must 
be made agreeably to indications, whether a tonic, anodyne, expec- 
torant, alterative, refrigerant, sanative, stimulant, narcotic, &c., 
one or more, is called for. 

Little or no benefit is derived from change of climate. With an 
invalid, travelling involves many injurious incidentals,—many a 
drawback to amendment. Sea-voyages are not. to be considered 
an exception, and, as a rule, change of location, even to a warmer 
climate, does not, result in physical change for the better. We co- 
incide with the following article from Arthur’s Home Gazette, 
which will present a novel view to many of our readers. 

‘“‘For many years past, the favourite remedy of physicians, in 
all stages of consumption, has been to recommend a sea voyage, 
and a residence in a warm climate. The medical profession in 
England and France haye usually recommended the island of Ma- 
deira as the best place of resort for the consumptive invalid ; while 
those of our own country have suggested to their patients either 
Florida or Cuba, as points of winter residence best adapted to al- 
leviate the condition of the sufferer. Statistics, recently collected, 
appear to contradict the advantages which were at one time sup- 
posed to be derived from a thigration to a warmer climate, and to 
indicate that an atmosphere cool and dry, is in every respect pre- 
ferable. 
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estimate of its value to be formed. Ag will be seen in the course 
of these remarks, the testimony of many medical men of Hurope 
and this country, is most decided‘upon the curative power of the 
local application of remedies in consumption, and-other diseasea 
of the respiratory organs. 

“‘ The fact of the specific effects of medicines locally applied by 
inhalation is constantly observed, in some cases very atrongly ; 
and it is upon this undeniable fact that are based al arguments in 
favour of medical inhalation.” 

‘It may be mentioned, as by no means a slight recommendation 
of this remedial measure, that it does not in any way interfere 
interfere with any particular plan of general or local treatment 
which may be considered appropriate to each individual case; it 
being of easy application, and productive of no unpleasant effects, 
properly applied.” . 

Giving causes for the comparatively gradual adoption of med} 
cated inhalation on correct principles, Dr. Coxe says: 

‘‘ The principal and most cogent reason is, that the process hag 
been performed in a manner totally incapable-of producing the 
effects desired. Another reason may be attributed to the real dif- 
ficulty in selecting the most appropriate remedy ;. but by commen- 
oing with one calculated to soothe irritation, others, as may appear 
indicated for specific objects, can be selected and, varied as circum 
stances indicate. 

‘As might be supposed, a manifest difference of action and con- 
sequent result will necessarily occur, depending upon the adapta- 
tion of the remedy to the existing disease and effect sought. 

“With ordinary remedies, there is a proper time for resorting 
to them in all diseases: so with medica] inhalation. And in what, 
it may be asked, does sound. medical judgment or experience con- 
sist, if it is not in the correct adaptation of the remedies employed 
to the existing condition of the system and stage of the disease ? 
and surely, the advocates of. medical inhalation have a right to 
claim for it an equal diseriminiation in selecting appropriate reme- 
dies, as well as in their correct application. 

He continues : 

“The modus operandi of medical inhalation, as a remedial mea- 
sure, may, I think, be regarded as twofold, depending entirely 
upon the condition of the individual for whom it may be ordered ; 
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first, purely mechanical action; and, secondly, the direct appli- 
cation of an’ air saturated with the active principles of such medi- 
ines a8 may be selected for use: 

“By the first, we have the mucous méembrano lining the air- 
passages, the lungs themselveg, as well as the thorax, so acted upon 
by s regular and slowly increased expansion of those parts, that, 
like exercise upon the muscular system, an additional degree of 
volume and strength is acquired, and as 8 necessary consequence, 
® capability of resisting, to a much greater degree, those morbid 
impressions likely to result from an exposure to the various causes 
known to produce disease in the different parts of the pulmonary 
organs. 

“In the second place, I attribute great curative power to the 
direct local application of the active and peculiar properties of the 
various remedies employed, the proof of which cannot be denied 
by any reflecting mind. - 

‘“‘ Although doubted, and even’ denied by some, that éuch an 
effect can result from medical inhalation, I feel thoroughly assured 
of the correctness’ of WViApiiek daaeuph.as positive experience 
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been produced by their internal udintnistration; Und it is utterly 
impossible to accominictcis the efftécts’ tkiel Rave meetitell; Anless wo 
admit the local and 4AG# action’of tuchreniedtevyland, as will 
be seen, the testim6#y of ther medical tat Hpétt this point is of 
the most positive character.” | 

‘Was it considered ‘necessary, additional proof of the correct- 
ness of such an opinion might be adduced from the experiments 
which have been made upon pulmonic absorption, without refer- 
ence to its remedial application. 

The following language from Dr. Coxe, may be considered ad 
judiciously defining the position of medical inhalation. 5 

“‘ Although I wish, in the general character which I offer of the 
treatment by inhalation, to speak of it as e valuable auxiliary ra- 
ther than as being in itself sufficient, yet I shall express the truth 
only when I affirm that I have in many other instances, as well as 
in these just related, been able to effect the eure of bronchitis and 
eatarrhal cough, by pursuing the same method, without prescribmg 
any internal medicines.’ 
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We remark that with the practice of medicine, as in other mat- 
ters, “ practice makes perfect,” and judicious professional advice 
becomes in many cases a sine gua non; but a great hindrance in 
the way of medical effort and success is, a want of confidence, from 
ignorance or prejudice, in the capability of proposed remedials : 
when such is the case, success must be very dubitable. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the foregoing pages will enlighten many minds 
and remove many false impressions. While we consider suitably 
medicated vapour properly applied, as the great remedial measure 
in pulmonary diseases, we also consider, as before intimated, that 
many medicines, as ordinarily given, are most valuable auxiliaries 
—and form a component part of the legitimate treatment. Inha- 
lation, as often managed, evinces little judgment, and we cannot 
approve of the mode of inhaling from bottles, or inspiring over 
basin of medicated hot water; the vapour in which case, to say noe 
more, cannot be rightly conveyed to the lungs; the wearing of a 
medicated plaster upon the breast, expecting to derive benefit from 
its emanations, in the form. of vapour, is idle and absurd, as a mo- 
ment’s reflection will demonstrate. When inhalation is’ proposed, 
administer it on correct principles, and it fails not in accomplish- 
ing the good promised and desired. The only proper method is 
to. convey the vapour in full volume, fully charged with remedial 
virtues, direct to the seat of disease, while its heat, when inspired, 
should, as a general rule, be about the natural heat of the system. 
Without proper instruments, the treatment must necessarily be im- 
perfect, and when in addition unsuitable medicaments are used, 
the’ peculiar features of disease not correspondingly met, fail- 
ure is to be anticipated from such abuses. The great objection to 
the apparatus generally employed, is the necessity of inspiring 
through a tube placed in the mouth, which almost invariably 
produces violent coughing, from the fatigue imposed on the respi- 
ratory organs. Another objection is that there is no mode of 
regulating the temperature of the vapour, to adapt it to the medi- 
cines employed, or the state of the disease. If too hot it is inju- 
yious—if the contrary, inefficient, as it will not generate vapour. 
sufficient. These and other Bhiectiond are obviated in our appa, 
ratus. It furnishes a flexible face-piece, which covers both mouth 
and nose; the peculiar advantages being that it adapts itself to 
any one’s face, the patient needing no particular instructions, 
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breathing in the ordinary way, by mouth or nose, as he chooses ; 
and that it Jays no tax on the respiratory muscles, for when affixed 
it may remain upon the face as long as desired, without even con- 
Atraint. The vapour is graduated by the spiritdamp to any degree 
of heat required. The subjoined remark of Sir C. Scudamore is 
of great importance— 

“Some of the medicines which I have recommended for inhala- 
tien are agents of much delicacy and power. My conviction -of 
their perfect safety, employed in this manner, has not been shaken 
by @ single untoward instance ; but it is right to state that their ad- 
ministration requires careful atténtion and management. The 
composition of an inhaling mixture, and the doses to be used, are 
to be adapted to the particular case, and changed acording to its 
varying circumstances, in the same manner as we find it necessary 
and proper to alter and accommodate our treatment with internal 
medicines.” 

This is manifest when we notice that a wise discrimination must 
be made agreeably to indications, whether a tonic, anodyne, expec- 
torant, alterative, refrigerant, sanative, stimulant, narcotic, &c., 
one or more, is called for. 

Little or no benefit is derived from change of climate. With an 
invalid, travelling involves many injurious incidentals,—meny a 
drawback to amendment. Sea-voyages are not. to be considered 
an exception, and, as a rule, change of location, even to a warmer 
climate, does not, result in physical change for the better. We co- 
incide with the following article from Arthur’s Home Gazette, 
which will present a novel view to many of our readers. 

. “For many years past, the favourite remedy of physicians, in 
all stages of consumption, has been to recommend a sea voyage, 
and a residence in a warm climate. The medical profession in 
England and France haye usually recommended the island of Ma- 
deira as the best place of resort for the consumptive invalid ; while 
those of our own country have suggested to their patients either 
Florida or Cuba, as points of winter residence best adapted to al- 
leviate the condition of the sufferer. Statistics, recently collected, 
appear to contradict the advantages which were at one time sup- 
posed to be derived from a thigration to a warmer climate, and to 
indicate that an atmosphere cool and dry, is in every respect pre- 
ferable. 
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« All bronchial affeetions are increased by the damp air of the 
seashore, and the statistics of the United States army show that 
the number of deaths from consumption’ are more than dotblo in 
such situations to what they are farther inland. The statistics of 
the British army, also, show similar results. Not more than half. 
as many soldiers are attacked with consumption as in the West In- 
dies; and this is now becoming so well understood that men inva- 
lided with this disease are sent from the West Indies to Canada, 
as offering the best chance of their recovery. 

‘In London, two hundred and thirty-six persons out of a thon- 

sand, die of consumption, annually; in Sweden, a northern climate, 
only sixty-six. In Russia, consumptive cases are equally rare, 
while in those southern climates which have been considered the 
most beneficial to this class of invalids, deaths by constmption 
form the most prominent feature in the bills of mortality. In 
Italy, the disease is as prevalent as in France; and in Madeira, 
where patients are so frequently sent for the benefit of them de- 
clining health, there is no disease more prevalent among the na- 
tives of the island. It is now generally conceded that the number 
of those who are benefited by a southern sojourn, would have been 
equally benefited by remedial agents at home; and that the chances 
are much more in favour of those who travel north for health, than 
those who seek recovery in the south. 
», “The dry air of an inland or mountain region, is also admitted 
to be preferable to the moist, cool air of the sea coast, or of val- 
leys rendered damp by flowing streams. The subject is one of 
great interest to all, and any facts that are elicited in relation to 
it are worthy of careful consideration. Consumption has hitherto 
been regarded as incurable. There are those who reproach the 
skill of'the physician that it is so. There are some who believe it 
possible to afford’ permanent relief in all but extreme cases; but 
they have hitherto been looked upon as empirics. Specified reme- 
dies, ohe after another, have been recommended and tried, some- 
times with partial, but rarely with complete success. Jt te to be 
hoped, from the rapid advancement of scientific knowledge, that 
some course of treatment may be discovered more certain in tte 
beneficial results than any which have as yet been adopted.” 

This subject is of leading importance, and we quote further.: A 
note in the Memphis Medical Recorder, May, 1854, p. 289, says: 
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“Tho late Dt. Hester, who was the able editor of the New Or- 
leans Medical and Surgical Journal, and also Seeretary to the New 
Orleans Board of health, for seyer'al years, used the following lan- 
guage in the number of his Journal fot May, 1863, page 847, in 
an editorial under the caption, ‘‘ Consumption in the South.” 

“Tt has become a popular error, beth in and out of the profes- 
sion, to suppose that consumption is developed almost exclusively 
in northern latitudes—the discase being of rare occurrence in 
southern regions. Observation and s little attention to facts will, 
we feel convinced, correct this, to some extent, fatal error. 

““< Statistics, if carefully interrogated, will go far to place this 
subject in its true light before the profession and the public; ‘and 
it becomes us of the south to meet it at once, and publish the facts 
te the world. 

“ ‘Took at our weekly bills of mortality! Are not nearly onx- 
FIFTH of these put down as caused by Phthisis Pulmonalis? Most 
of whom are old residents of the city, or natives of the place.’ ” 

The observations of Sir James Clarke, in reference to change of 
climate, having before him the favourite European resorts for con- 
semptives, represent such changes as dissatisfactory and injurious. 
Flood speaks very decidedly, strongly reprobating sending con- 
sumptive patients from home. Again: Dr. Forbes represents that. 
during his abode for several years at Penzance, s place of resort 
for consumptive persons, he found that by far the greater number 
remained unadvantaged by change of climate, and not a solitary 
cure from this dawe came under his notice. We would occupy a 
couple of pages in ealling attention to some of the many auxiliary 
efforts whieh directly harmonise with the peculiar feature of treat- 
ment so ably represented in this work; and sre indeed necessary 
adjonets: 

We mention first, the use of pure air: It is self-evident thet air 
taken up by the lungs should be pure, but it is not generally real- 
ised that the character’ of the air is a point of the utmost impor- 
tance. Asa general remark, a cool temperature is preferable to 
the reverse, hot air being decidedly injurious and enervating. Air 
cannot be considered pure, or even fit for. use, that has been taken 
up for hours by a large assembly, or confined in an oceupied room 
all day or‘all night. Dust, various emenations, &e., all have a 
prejudicial effect in health, and therefore mast be peculiarly hurt- 
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ful in pulmonary affections, more particularly if the lungs are in- 
volved : this is merely common sense, yet facts simple as these are 
usually out of sight. Air containing an unusual amount of mois- 
ture is generally to be avoided, while positively dry air, and that 
deprived of its natural quantum of water in suspension will of 
itself induce pulmonary disease. Notice the following apposite re- 
marks of Dr. Coxe: ; 

“The much greater frequency of these diseasés may be attribu- 
ted, in a great measure, if not entirely, to the introduction and 
general use of coal fires. The atmosphere, so essential to a healthy 
action of the lungs, and through them of the whole system, is to a 
certain degree vitiated by the removal of a greater part of its 
moisture, and its too general excessive heat. 

“ That a preternaturally hot and dry atmosphere is capable of 
producing so injurious an effect upon the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory organs, a8 to augment its irritability, and render it 
morbidly sensible to atmospheric vicissitudes, and less aplg to re- 
sist the constant operation of so powerful an agent, appears self- 
evident, and requires no argument in support of the assertion. 

‘“‘ Few are to be found who have not experienced a dry and un- 
comfortable feeling in the throat, as well as a general uneasiness, 
when long compelled to breathe this dry and hot air. 

“It may be remarked that, upon the first introduction of fur- 
neces into cellars, it was of frequent occurrence to hear individuals 
complain of uneasiness in the head and breast, most of which sen- 
sations have, however, entirely disappeared since the adoption of 
@ plan by which a large quantity of water is made to be evapora- 
ted, and circulated through the house, along with the heated air. 
It is well known that a large bucketful of water will, in this man- 
ner, be distributed through all parts of the house in the course of 
twenty-four hours, without any evidence of moisture being per- 
ceived, ‘ 

- “What stroriger evidence of the injurious effects likely to be 
produced from a hot dry air, than the fact of old furniture and 
thick doors heing frequently cracked, though well seasoned ? 

“What but injurious consequences could be expected from the 
application of a preternaturally hot and dry air to the delicate 
membrane lining the air-passages, for a considerable period at a 
time, and then suddenly exposing it to the direct action of an ex- 
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ternal atmosphere varying from thirty to fifty degrees lower than’ 
that just before breathed ?” | 

Another and most prominent adjunct is Hvercise. This should 
be both general and local, in a right way, to a suitable extent, and 
at a proper time; and such exercise keeps in play the pulmonic 
system, directly strengthens and expands the lungs, to some ex- 
tent checks morbid action, and will sometimes even throw off im- 
mature disedse. We quote from Dr. Combe’s celebrated work on 
Physiology : 

' The free and easy expansion of the chest is obviously indis- 
pensable to the full play and dilitation of the lungs; whatever im- 
pedes it, either in dress or in position, is prejudicial to health; 
and, on the other hand, whatever favours the free expansion of 
the chest equally promotes the healthy fulfilment of the respira- 
tory functions. : 

‘“‘ Judicious exercise of the lungs is one of the most efficacious 
means which we can employ for promoting their development and 
warding off their diseases. In this respect the organs of respira- 
tion closely resemble the muscles and all other organized parts. 
They are made to be used, and if they are left in habitual inacti- 
vity their strength and health are unavoidably imprired.” 

Dr. Thomson, of London, remarks: “There is one description 
of exercise: too little attended to; but which is, nevertheless, of 
great importance in warding off pulmonary disease; namely, the 
exercise of the chest. Nothing is more essential for the preserva- 
tion of health than the full expansion of the lungs, so as to main- 
tain the free passage-of the air to the minutest tubes and all the 
air-cells, to promote the pulmonary circulation, and to favour that 
complete change in the blood for which the respiratory function is 
intended.” 

Dr, W. A. Alcott observes, “‘ Compression on the chest prevents 
the lungs and heart, the principal organs wholly contained in its 
cavity, from expanding; and the impure blood which returns back 
to the lungs for renovation, cannot be: properly depurated or re- 
novated, auless the lungs act in a full, healthy, and vigorous man- 
ner; this they cannot do unless the chest ts left free from external 
compression! If the internal cavity of the chest is not increased 
to its full and proper dimensions, so as the veitous blood can be 
properly purified by the action of the lungs, then the whole system 
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must be fed and. nourished on impure, I might say,.,poisonous 
blood, causing a train of chronic and seute diseases {ponsump- 
tion), &."” pire sh (ua 

Dr. Bell also remarks: “In order that we should breathe freely, 
and with the desired healthy results, the chest. must be allowed tts 
full expansion, ®° that it shall hold or draw in as much air as the 
lungs can readily contain; and secondly, the air itself must be 
pure. Unless these requisites be complied with, the blood neither 
entirely nor completely acquires the colour or other properties on 
which the growth and strength and ready movements of all the 
organs depend. . 

Akin to exercise is Labour—physically and morally belonging 
to us, necessary to preserve health, sometimes very useful in -re- 
gaining it: to the consumptive, moderate labour, where the lungs 
are freely brought into action, is often of great service: has been 
so in the writer’s own experience, where gardening had a very 
happy effect, under Divine Providence, in checking approximating 
consumption. Doubtless working the soil should have the preference: 
in fact, farm labour—a farm life—would restore many who are 
sinking from pulmonary disease. 

Dietetics afford a happy medium for effort.. This we, simply. 
state without going into particulars, merely observing that, gene- 
rally. speaking, stimulating food, hot and iced fluids, and fermented 
liquors, should be avoided zm toto,—animal food carefully selected, 
and where the stomach and palate are willing, good new milk, and 
pure olive oil should be very freely used at table. 

Position is of more importance than is generally supposed. Pos- 
tures that contract the chest, or interfere with the free play of 
the lungs are in themselves an absolute barrier to cure; a habit of 
stooping should be overcome, an erect posture maintained, and, ad 
an assistant, we recommend our patients to wear easy and well- 
contrived shoulder-braces that will throw and keep the shoulders 
back, while they bring the cheat forward. 

“Nearly all the deformities af habitual stoop, of inequality im 
the shoulders, of curvek epine, and flattened chest, are the conse- 
quences of certain postures unduly prolonged, and of a deficient 
exercise of the muscles of the body.” 

The auxiliaries nentioned, with others of like nature but less note, 
are to a greater or less extent susted to all cases, and therefore 
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worthy the attention of all interested, and indeed some of them 
are wortly-all the attention that can be bestowed by those affected 
with pulmonary complaints. ; 

Many things considered of. little importance, bit having a full 
bearing, might be adverted to, such. as local friction by use of a 
flesh brush, bathing, keeping the pores ‘open, general temperance 
and cleanliness, not too much clothing, feet‘ kept dry, early rising, 
&e. Deep inspirations, simultaneous with prolonged exspira- 
tions; give direct aid, and we remark that the use of a proper in- 
kaler, not only allows the free and fall action of the lungs, but in- 
duces it, and we have known sunken chests assume a full rounded 
aspect after such use for a brief period only. 

The sabject Dr. Maddock places before us is replete with inte- 
rest, suggestions, and matters of fact,—he presents practice, not 
theory—reality, not fancy—not experiment, but medical ‘research 
and successfal effort. We might multiply quotations from the ex- 
perience of distinguished medical men, respecting the subject of 
this work, its happy effects in instanees numberless—that as a fea- 
ture of judicious practice in the treatment of diseases of the reepi- 
ratory*organs, it stands preéminent, but to do this would be super- 
fluous. 

And we will only sabjoin two eases, both in this eity. 

The first, that of a daughter of Dr. R. of Bermuda, who, witha 
family of six or seven, removed to Philadelphia some six years ago. 
Since then, all but himself and the daughter mentioned, have been 
the victims of phthisis pulmonalis, although our best medical aid 
was employed. This daughter was most evidently following those 
departed, when medical inhalation coming under Dr. R.’s notice, 
he determined to give it a trial. Happy results ensued, the alarm- 
ing symptoms passed away, former health was regained, and she 
now considers it as permanently restored. 

The second case, Mr. V. H. of Philadelphia, had been affected 
with chrohic bronchitis for years;.the right lung also involved ; 
hemoptysis having occurred: several times ;—he had been under 
varied treatment without success ; for some years past unable to 
leave his room daring fall and winter: but adopting medical inha- 
lation, he found immediate-relief, and during the past winter was 
enabled to attend regularly to out-door businet#, and ppeaks of 
the advantages thus derived as “far beyond his expectations. 
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If our object was to recite cases, another volume would be before 
us. True, medical inhalation is comparatively new, yet none can 
say, cut bono, the instances of relief thereby are very numerous, 
very prominent. Indeed medica] skill may be said to have almost 
taken possession at this point of the borders of the grave. Dr. 
Parker says: ‘“‘ Every medical man knows that in the treatment 
of those fearful diseases, cancer and consumytion, the labors’ of 
men on both sides of the Atlantic have enabled us to make great 
advances. The existence of either of them is not now a doom to 
death. Conssmption has been cured; and now that it has been 
demonstrated that cavities already forméd in the lungs can be 
safely injected with medicaments, we cannot but-hope the time will 
come, when these fearful maladies shall prove as amenable to 
treitment as other diseases.” Thus would medical practice be less 
burdened and more honoured. We are conscientious in these Fe- 
marks; would not make unauthorised or unqualified assertions; do 
not wish to create ill-grounded hopes, by presenting reckless assu- 
rances, but can without hesitation endorse fully the principles here 
advocated, so lucidly set forth, so ably sustained; and have, with 
high respect, most cordially introduced Dr. M. to American rea- 
ders, trusting that while attention will be awakened, deep interest 
will be originated. But while a fullness of encouragement is given, 
it must not be presumed that safety allows even slight affections 
of the respiratory organs to remain unchecked: here the progress 
of neglect is that of insidious disease, peculiarly so, and medical 
advice and personal endeavour must be present. And we take oc- 
casion to remark, that those neglecting themselves, who so mis- 
construe improvidence as to read Divine providence, will be apt to 
make not only a false reading, but a fatal one, notwithstanding 
the Great Spirit “healeth all our diseases,’’ as saith The Book. 
The light beaming from this treatise will assuredly have its legiti- 
mate effect in dissipating the darkness which has so long enshrouded 
the ordinary treatment of pulmonary affections ; will doubtless be 
professionally appreciated ; irradiate the sackaticuh of all atten- 
tive readers; throw its benign rays upon many pallid cheeks, and 
warm up many hearts where the vestal fires of hope are expiring. 
With due deference to medical men, we must consider the Profes- 
sion as somewhat indebted to Dr. Maddock for the vantage ground 
80 judiciously marked out, 
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In conclusion: It may be averred, with truth absolute, that the 
peculiar feature of treatment here so graphically displayed, is with 
its varied and happy adaptations, most admirably suitable and 
strikingly effective; manifesting the goodness of Heaven, as well 
as medical advance; fully worthy general adoption by the profes- 
sion. and the most hearty acquiescence of community. 
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Emetics, advantages of administering by inhalation; 66. 
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, rules for, 47. 

Exhalations, baneful, remarks on, 43. 
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, liniment of, beneficial in some cases, 89. 


Juices preferable to tinctures in inhal ations, 80. 
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gitis, cases of, 92, 113, 
Liquors, fermented, a sereens source of disease, 45, 
Liver, derangement of, affecting other organs, 120—122, 
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, how injured by the use of stays, 48. 
——, diseases of, treated by inhalations, 54. 
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Madeira, climate of, 51. 
Measles, cough following, 104. 
Mind, disorders of, 124, 125. 
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Nien gas beneficial in convulsive coughs, 65, 96. 
, how obtained, 65. 


Occupation, its influence on health, 36, 42. 
Oil, cod-liver, 78, 117. 


Organs, respiration, description of, 23. 

Passions, their influence on the general health, 52. 

, the proper ca a me j 

P ion, mode of, described, 31. 

Prejudices of the profession against any new treatment, 60, 70, 74, 115. 
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Prognosis, when favourable, and when not, 33. 
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Remarks, preliminary, 20. 
Respiration, importance of, 48. 


Scrofula, its frequent identity with consumption, 90. 
Seasons, their influence in consumption, 32. 
Sedatives, heneficial when used by inhalation, 79. 
———, list of those chiefly in use, 79. 

Sedentary habits inimical to health, 48. 

Sex, female, most liable to consumption, 38. 

Skin, its ee functions explained, 51. 
Statistics, 3 9. 

Stays, pernicious effects of, 47. 

Stethoscope, description of, 31. 

Stomach, its inflaence on the whole system, 43, 122—124. 


Temperature, 50. 
——, the best for inhaling at, 82, 
Tonics, 78. 
Tonsils, ulcerated, case of, 101. 
, inflamed, inhalation useful in, 59. 
Treament by medicated inhalations, 54. 
’ “admitted, 21, 54 
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C. W. VANHORN & CO. 


FMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS or 


TRUSSES, SURGICAL BANDAGES, 
And Appliances of BU Pescriptions, 
32 North 9th St., 4 Doors bel. Arch, Philada. 


We manufacture, and keep constantly on hand, en assortment of Adults’ 
and Childrens’ Trusses, erelscala and ite at as low prices, for quality, a 
they can be purchased in the U. 8.; amongst which are our Jim Gragur 
ating Pressure Trusses, warranted to relieve the most difficult cases of Hernia. 

Vulcanized India Rubber, oer, Se Elastic Net Stockings, Stocks,.Knee-Caps, 
&c., for Varicose or Enlarged Veins, Weakness at Knee and AnkleJoints, 
Swollen Limbs, ba Gout, &.—This elastic fabric is light in textyre 
and porous, so as to permit the exudation of moisture, keeping the leg always 
cevol and comfortable. They can be drawn off’and on with extreme facility, 
thus saving all the time of lacing or acer and giving more equal pres- 
sure or support than any ether ban manufactured, Where there is a uni- 
form compression and support required, with extreme lightness, and 0 elastic 
as not to impede any motiod of the body, this fabric has no equal. 

Price for length, foot to nie silk, $10; cotton, $6; foot to knee, silk, 
$5 ; cotton, $3; Knee-Caps, silk, $3; cotton, $2; Socks, for ankle and foot, 
silk, $3; cotton $2. 

Length and circumference of the leg required. 

* Superior French Trusses.—A neat and light article, highly recommended 
by Physicians, on account of their comfort in wear and extreme lightness 
(weighing only three ounces). They are pecyliarly er cas for a warm cli- 
mate, being far preferable to the heavy cumbersome Trusses usually worn. 
Prices, Single Truss, $5; Double Truss, $8. 

Persons will Mica state which side is affected and the size around the hips. 

We import the above articles direct; and can sell them on more liberal 
terms than any other house in the trade. 

* Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal 8, for Prolapsuo Uteri, of the 
most improved forms and descriptions. They are constructed on sound sur- 
ere principles, and have received the approval of a number of Professors of 

bstetries throughout the United States. Price, $6. 

* Elastic Supporting Belts, for Weakness, Debility, Corpulency, Pains in the 
Back ; and, for weakly females during the advanced stage of gestation, they 
will be worn with great comfort and su aa They have also been succese- 
fully applied, and strongly freoorntandi y Physicians in this country and in 
Europe, as one of the most effectual preventives of Miscarriage. Price, %. 

* Blastic Abdominal Supporter, for the use of females after delivery, mwhteh 
imparts uniform and support to the wliole abdominal region, and is 
far preferable to the usual practice of fastening ar or bandages around 
ae ody. It preserves bo ae original beauty of form, and hastens and fa- 
pilitates perfect recovery. Price, $6. : : 

* Dr. Dubin Vuloaigieed India Rubber Compressing Bandage, for Aseites 
( Dropsy of the Absionen. This is a bandage much approved by Physicians, 
both in this coun Price, $6. ; 

Instruments for Olub-feet, Corvatane of the Spine, Wry-Neck, Dislocated or 
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Weak Joints, Contracted Limbs, Bow-legs, Knock-knees, Fractured Limbs, 
Distorted Limbs in Children, Paralyzed Limbs, or Inability to Walk, Hydro- 
cele and Varicocele, Umbilical jadi Hemorrhoidal Bandages. Also, all de- 
scriptions of Instruments and Bandages manufactured for diseases that re- 
quire mechanical aid for their cure or alleviation. 

Splints, Fracture Apparatus, all kinds of Rollers and T Bandages, and 
Crutches, &. ; 

P. S.—Those marked with an asterisk (*) can de sent by mail, at the above 


prices, free of postage. 


C. W. VANHORN’S 
IMPROVED ELASTIC UTERO-ABDOMINAL SUPPORTER, 
(For Pro.apsus UTERI, OR FALLING oF THE WOMB.) 


Turs instrument id light and elastic, and is made without the steel springs, 
which are objectionable on sccount of their chafing the hips, &c.,—makin 
them very unpleasant to wear. The above Supporter has the principal 
attached, which can be remoyed at pleasure. They are constructed on sound 
surgical principles, giving an upward and backward pressure, and support the 
incumbent weight of the abdominal viscera, and preventing the sinking down 
or compression of the uterus into the pelvis, from the relaxation of the-abdo- 
minal muscles. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The following are a few of the many recommendations which we have re- 
ceived in favour of our Bandages :— 


I have examined and used to a considerable extent, during a practice of 
twenty-five years, a great variety of spring and laced bandages, designed for 
the relief and cure of the several affections to which, your instruments are ap- 
plicable, but for the mechanical execntion, as well as the accurate adaptation 
of the instruments in their several cos I have never seen any that have 
given me more satisfaction. HARLES WOODWARD, M.D. 

Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, 
Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


I am much pleased with your Se pr Wp ea your ban for 
females, after parturition, and the Utero-Abdominal Supporter, for Prolap- 
sus, &c. ; JA. EVE, M.D. 
Prof. of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, 
Medical College, Augusta, Georgia. 


I am very favourably impressed with your ban for Prola 
will take ree in icieadneine them Re Base psus, and 
H. MILLER, M.D. 


Prof. of Obstetrics and Disedses of Women and Children, 
Med. Dep., University, Louisville, Ky. 
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DR. JOHN SNOW’S 
‘(Principal of the Hospital for Consumptives, &. Brompton, London.) 
Improved Medicated Inhaler. 


Bep~ For the Treatment and cure of Diseases of the Pulmonary 
Organs, &c. Price Hight Dollars. 


DR. JOHN SNOW’S 


Improved Inhaler, for Obstetrical Cases. 


' A Safe and Effective method of administering Chloroform, &c., 
in place of Sponges, Handkerchiefs, &c. Price Six Dollars. 


DR. RAMADGE’S 
Silver Inhaling Tubes. 


For Expanding the Lungs and Enlarging the Chest. Highly recom- 
mended by the Medical Faculty as a preventative of Pulmonary Diseases, 
on account.of the strength and uction which weak Lungs acquire by their 
use. Price Three Dollars. 


Forwarded by mail, free of postage. 


C. W. VANHORN’S 
Improved Elastic Shoulder-Brace, 


OR 


CHEST-EXPANDER. 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


A new and superior article, without any steel or iron, which is 
highly Sbpentinnsbie on account of being heavy, liable to rust, &c. 
They are also free from all the objections that attach to other 
styles of Shoulder-Braces and ExpanpErs. They are light, dura- 
ble, and elastic, and offer no restraint to any movement of the 
body, nor interfere with any portion of the dress. They fully ex- 
pand the chest, and induce an elegant, erect, and graceful form. 
All who have weak kecks, stooped shoulders, narrow chests, pains 
and weakness in the breast, and a tendency to consumption, are 
advised to procure the expander and brace,—for children of both 
sexes they are invaluable. 


(——- Rotices from American Medical Journals. 


From The New Jersey Medieal Reporter, June 1855. 


Wuar the quadrature of the circle is to the mathematician, consump- 
tion has been to the therapeutist. This disease has heretofore baffled the 
skill of the most intelligent practitioner of the healing art; and though 
the clouds which have for so lohg a time enveloped it, seem to be break- 
ing away, 80 firmly has the impression taken hold of the popular and even 
of the professional mind, that the disease is necessarily a fatal one, that 
he is almost regarded as a vagarist, who presumes to attempt ita radical 
cure. Yet we have not the least doubt but the time is not very fat dis- 
tant when consumption will be considered as amenable to treatment ad our 
intermittent fevers, or any other disease which yields to the power of the 
healing art. ( ; 

We are the advocates of no exclusive system of medication in this or in 
any other disease, but believe fully that the true principles of treatment 
include an intelligent and judicious application of the various plans pro- 
posed, such as an unbiassed, intelligent, and educated physician alone can 
employ. * * * That these inhalations may be serviceable a8 adjuncts 
in the treatment of the diseases, we have no doubt—nay, we go further, 
and say that we fear that the profession has not given sufficient attention 
to this mode of alleviating the sufferings of those labouring’ under this 
class of diseases. * * * We have read Dr. Maddock's book, we be- 
lieve, with considerable profit, though it is evident that he is an enthusi-. 
ast in his particular line of treatment. He does not, however, ignore the 
rational principles which pathology teaches us should be the basis of our 
curative efforts, though we think that he hardly gives them sufficient pro- 
minence. Dr. M. is evidently a man of comsiderable intelligence, and 
whatever there is of good in inhalations of medicated vapours, he seems 
to have ability and enthusiasm to extract. * * * The book is worthy 
the attention of our readers, for they may learn from it what may be ex- 
pected from this mode of treating consumption and other affections of the 
air-passages. 


From Prof. James Bryan, Editor of the Philadelphia Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


_ Dr. Mappocx’s book on inhalation is one of the few which have been 
issued from the English press on this sucject. Its republication in this 
country, with the judicious notes of Dr. Greene, will add to the medical 
literature of the United States; and, it is hoped, excite some interest in 
the medical profession on the subject of tions, as a means of treat- 
ing pulmonary affections. With the addition of modern discoveries in 
physiology, this mode of treating these diseases should have a fair trial; 
and some atonement made for the long néglect which inhalation has suf. 
fered at the hands of medical men. Jamzs Bayan, M.D., 


Prof. of Surgery in Philadelphis College of Medicine. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


or 


DR. MADDOCK’S TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 
LUNGS, AIR-PASSAGES, AND THROAT. 


‘Though the inhaling of warm vapors has long been recommended, it has 
rarely been employed, and never till lately been reduced to what may be termed 
scientific practice. Of all men, the professors of the medical art are the most 
determined opponents of every innovation. They regard every new discovery 
with as much alarm as the orthodox in theology look upon heresy or schism. 
He must, indeed, be a bold man who propounds a new theory in medicine, or a 
new mode of treatment in the curative process. If he cannot quote Hippocrates 
in support of his principles, or if Celsus is silent on the subject, his views are 
disregarded, and probably his motives are impugned. Indeed, though the most 
indubitable proofs of the efficacy of a treatment differing somewhat from the pre- 
scribed formula of ordinary practice ean be given, the great majority of the pro- 
fession will rather doubt the testimony of their senses than deviate an inch from 
the antiquated customs of their great-grandfathers. . . . We strongly advise 
the public to consult the work, for to every unbiassed reader the proofs Dr. Mad- 
dock adduces in favor of his practice must appear convincing.” —Atlas, March 1, 
1845. 


‘¢ We have perused the Doctor’s treatise with considerable attention and much 
interest, and we can recommend it to the study of the profession, and to the at- 
tention of the community at large.” —Morning Post, August 10, 1844. 


‘Dr. Maddock makes out a most decided and satisfactory case in favor of his 
mode of treatment.” — Weekly Chronicle, July 14, 1844. 


‘¢We most earnestly recommend its perusal to everybody concerned in the 
treatment, or in fear of these complaints, either for themselves or their fri pe 


—Fra, June 28, 1844. 


‘We trust that the work will call the attention of the profession to the import- 
ant subject of inhalation, which has been so unaccountably neglected. . . Dr. 
Maddock has treated this class of disease with circumspection, and has produced 
a book of great value,”— Weekly Dispatch, October 6, 1844. 


2 _ EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


«« We recommend its perusal in the first place to the afflicted, who will proba- 
bly derive from it some well-grounded hope of restoration to health; and, in the 
second place, to the student and matter-of-factist, who will collect some informa- 
tion from its pages which may be useful to the practitioner, or gratifying to the 
philosopher.” — Herald, October 18, 1844. 


«‘We cannot but regard Dr. Maddock’s work 9s one of the most important, in 
point of sound practical information, that has ever issued from the press.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, September, 1844. 


‘Dr. Maddock’s treatment is founded on a rational theory, and the practical 
results of it are most gratifying.” —Critic, February 15, 1844, 


«The work will well repay perusal, and should not be neglected by heads of 
families, any member of which is suffering under either of these complaints.”— 
Tablet, February & 1845. 


‘¢Dr. Maddock is the son of the late Henry Maddock, Esq., M. P., the well- 
known barrister, and promises to rise in his own profession in as eminent a degree 
as his parent. . . The system (inhalation) proposed by Dr. Maddock 
certainly must appear to every being of common sense as the most effectual 
method of applying a remedy to a portion of the system which cannot be directly 
reached by medicine itself. . . . . We recommend our readers to purchase 
the work.” — Wesleyan Chronigle, February 19, 1846. 


‘This volume is the production of an intelligent practical man; and it is no 
more than an act of justice to the writer to say that, without the delusive pro- 
mises of quackery, he holds out a more cheering and well-founded hope of reco- 
very than almost any of his professional brefhren.”—Naval and Military Gazette, 
February 22, 1845. 


‘¢We have deemed it our duty to notice and second the endeavors of the author 
in extending and making known his mode of: treatment; for it is impossible not 
to believe that itis particularly applicable in these complaints.” —Literary Gazette, 
April 26, 1845. 


‘< Wa strongly recommend to all who are suffering from any chest affection an 
attentive perusal of this volume, and an application, under the direction of the 
author, of the remedies it develops.”—John Bull, May 81, 1845. 


‘The facts in question are so consoling, so important, and, what is yet. more 
to the purpose, carry with them such marks of candor and authenticity, as to 
present eminent claims to the patient attention of the profession and the public. 
Wo are persuaded, in recommending a perusal of this volume, we are aiding in 


the dissemination of a mode of practice capable of affording admirable results,” 
Family Journal, June 22, 1844. 


“Dr. Maddock has rendered an essential service to medical science by the 


nee of this important and interesting work,”—Court Gazette, November 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 8 
“The volume before us seems to be written under @ severe conviction of the 
truth of the principles it asserts, and with an earnest desire for the mitigation of 
the evils of whichit treats. Fully participating in so humane a motive, we gladly 
lend our columns in order to attract the attention of all those who may be unfor- 
tunately interested in such subject. Should the system it advocates fail of the 
full and complete success aimed at, the fatal termination that now so often—may 
it not be said almost invariably ?—distinguishes consumptive cases will surely be 
held sufficient ground for the endeavor to avail one’s self ofevery possible expedient 
which enlarged experience offers to notice, of which medical skill, excited by the 
failure of old and long-tried systems, may strive to discover in new.” —Susser 
Advertiser, September 80, 18465. 


‘¢But very few years since, medical science was 6 ‘sealed book’ to all but its 
professors, by whom it was as jealously guarded from the public eye as were the 
mystio secrets of Egyptian priesthood from the priest-ridden people. In place of 
these we have now intelligent and persevering men, gaining medical knowledge, 
and as eagerly diffusing it among those who trust their lives in their hands; 
claiming only the superiority which is acquired by exclusive attention and con- 
stant practice; and this enlightened policy is fully repaid by the increased con- 
fidence which the public place upon really talented men. Of this class is the 
author of the work before us, a work written with the best feeling which should 
actuate a medical man, a sincere desire to alleviate the miseries of his fellow- 
creatures, second only to exertions for his own honorable maintenance. The véry 
clear exposition of the symptoms of incipient consumption, the steps necéssary to 
resist its insidious encroachments, and the very powerful though much neglected 
remedies suggested for resisting it, altogether contained in this interesting trea- 
tise, renders it a most desirable acquisition to every person or family in whom 
there is any hereditary tendency to phthisis.”—Liverpool Chronicle, September 
18, 1845. 


‘‘ This is a most valuable contribution to the medical literature of this country, 
and reflects much credit upon the author.”—Brighton Guardian, September 10, 
1845. 


«¢ We recommend the work to our readers, as it appears to be fully matured, 
clearly written, and entirely divested of any quackery or pelf-seeking tendency. 
The work well deserves perusal, and the practice, so far as our knowledge and 
experience extend, will repay not only @ serious consideration, but a patient trial 
of its merits.”—Medical Journal, December 18, 1845. 


‘This is one of the most interesting and valuable contributions to pathology 
recently issued from the press, and commends iteelf to the serious attention of 
the British reader by its masterly delineation of that fatal disease which ravages 
our island and proves s0 destructive of its youth, its bloom, its beauty. From 
the frequent and sudden changes in our temperature, from the humidity and fogs 
which occur in the vernal and autumnal seasons—pulmonary affections constitute 
the greater portion of our maladies. The graphic description in this able book, 
and the treatment pointed out, at once novel, ingenious, and natural, together 
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with the proofs adduced of its efficacy and success, induce us to hope that the 
philanthropic labors of its author. may be duly appreciated, and produce those 
satisfactory results which it seems to us reasonable to anticipate.” —Hampshire 
Telegraph, November 1, 1845. 


‘This work is entitled not only to general attention, but also to the particular 
regard of the medical profession, as well as that of the suffering community.” — 
Reading Mercury, September 27, 18465. 


«<The great importance of the question to the many who suffer in various de- 
grees from these distressing complaints will, no doubt, create for this interesting 
and able work # great degree of interest, which the high and well-earned repa- 
tation of the author-will tend much to enhance.” —Ezeter Gazette, September 27, 
1845. 


‘That inhalation is beneficial and curative must be admitted by all practi- 
tioners who have courage and honesty. That it has softened and soothed the 
path to the grave in those who were rendered incurable by neglect—that in 
incipient consumption it has restored health and saved life—are facts which no 
pathologist will deny. We have received great information from this work— 
information which we assure our readers is of the first moment to the great 
human family ; and we should be neglecting our duty if we did not urge upon all 
classes, unprofessional and professional, to peruse it.”—Literary Journal, August 
10, 1844. 


‘sWe are by no means astonished that this work should have arrived at a third 
edition, as it is written in a style that will recommend it to the general reader as 
well as the professional man, and is full of matter bearing upon the feasibility of 
the treatment recommended. The author strengthens his position by reference 
to many celebrated physicians, and gives cases that cannot leave a doubt upon 
the minds of any that his recommendations will be found to be useful. He does 
not pretend to be amongst those who would say that no case of consumption is 
incurable; but he raises up in the mind of the reader, by fair means, the convic- 
tion that the number of those who are annually carried off by that fearful disease 
may be very sensibly diminished. We think that no one can rise from its perusal 
without being satisfied that it is the work of a practical and experienced man; 
and that it ought, for the sake of those who suffer from consumption, asthma, 
or bronchitis, to be brought into extensive circulation. It is, in the strictest 


sense of the term, a valuable work.”—Ozford University Herald, November 7, 
1846. 


“The reputation of Dr. Maddock, standing high as it does among the faculty, 
will experience no slight access of honor among his professional brethren from 
the very lucid views he has disclosed, in connection with a train of valuable facts 
addnced in their corroboration; and the public generally will peruse, with con- 
vinoed judgment and grateful approbation, one of the best expositions of the 
mode of baffling a miachievous, but certainly not, in many cases, a cureless malady 
which has hitherto appeared.” —TZaunton Courier, February 4, 1846. 
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‘*It would be absurd to deny the fact that diseases of the lungs and heart have 
been amongst the chief diffioulties of the faculty; and comparatively few have 
been able to give the subject adequate attention, or to make the experiments 
necessary to enable them to discover anything in the shape of acure. Too long 
have they been in the habit of regarding this class of diseases as beyond the - 
reach of medical art; and many a patient has sunk slowly and silently into the 
grave, who might have been saved by greater skill and knowledge. . . . The 
cases appended to this volume clearly show that some of the author’s patients, 
who were, under his care, restered to perfect health, would, but for their fortu- 
nate application to him, have been allowed to perish from what was mistakingty ¥ 
considered an incurable disease. . . We have no doubt that the book will be 
extensively read, and that it will be the means of saving many a home from the 
desolation of having its fairest and frailest inmate death-stricken in the bloom of 
youth and beauty.” —Hertford Mercury, January 23, 1847. 


‘‘The treatment is evidently based upon very sound principles.” —Zsser Stand- 
ard, February 20, 1847. 


‘‘The work has the character of disinterested integrity in every page. The 
remedies suggested may be tried with the greatest ease, safety, and benefit. We 
feel pretty sure that none so afflicted will read the book without being induced 
to make the trial.” —Bath Journal, October 10, 1846. 


‘“‘It is perfectly evident that the author is a man of much practical expe- 
rience and ability; his arguments are very reasonable, and his proofs, in the 
shape of cases, give them weight and authority.” —Matdstone Journal, March 81, 
1847. 


‘‘We believe in the efficacy of the plan laid down, inasmuch as we have known 
several persons most materially relieved by it who exhibited all the symptoms of 
consumption.” —Nottingham Review, February 27, 1846. 


‘s A most interesting and convincing work. We fully believe, with the author, 
that the greatest possible mischief often arises from drenching the stomach with 
remedies, when the Jungs only are diseased. Inhalation is the only safe mode of 
treatment in these cases.” —Shefield Iris, November 12, 1846. 


“The work has reached a third edition; a success due as well to the nature 
of its contents as to the fearful importance of the maladies of which it treats; 
and its perusal undoubtedly suggests s wish that the remedies which it advocates 
were more extensively tried.”—Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper, November 21, 
1846. 


«It is a notorious fact that by the inhalation of certain noxious vapors injury 
is inflicted on the lungs—why, then, should not vapors of another character bave 
a beneficial effect upon the same parts? We admire the book for the simplicity 
of the treatment it prescribes, a8 well as the novelty of the practice.” — Bedford 
Times, October 81, 1846. 
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‘The main object in view is to elucidate the beneficial effects of direct local 
applications, under medical superintendence, in every complaint affecting the 
chest; and the cases in which the practice has been pre-eminently successful are 
so striking and remarkable, that not only the general reader, but the medical 
professor, will gratefully acknowledge the benefit conferred upon the human 
creation by the diligent researches and investigations of the talented author.”— 
Kentish Gazette, March 31, 1846. 


‘‘ A variety of interesting cases are appended to this treatise, which has now 
reached the second edition, incontrovertibly showing the efficacy of the practice 
adopted by the author; and, being a gentleman of some years’ standing in the 
profession, and of high attainments and personal respectability, these instances 
of the successful results of his valuable and judicious treatment are well worthy 
of serious consideration by all persons interested in this particular class of dis- 
eases.” — Weekly London Newspaper, February 2, 1845. 


‘¢ The style is clear, forcible, and earnest; the information curious and exact; 
and the remedies recommended are singularly appropriate.” —Hull Advertiser, 
November 18, 1846. 


‘‘The perusal of this interesting volume has convinced us that, however we 
have been accustomed to consider consumption as incurable, yet if, under skilful 
advice and superintendence, the author’s treatment be adopted before the dis- 
ease has made too great inroads on the constitution, it may be arrested in its 
course, and its victims—often the fairest and brightest portion of our population 
~—be spared to be the ornaments of society.”—Dorset County Chronicle, Septem- 
ber 10, 1846, 


‘It is a duty to suffering humanity to extend the knowledge of the author's 
treatment.” —Chester Courant, November 8, 1847. 


‘*We feel that we are doing an act of kindness to thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures in recommending an immediate and careful perusal of this work.’’— Somerset 
Herald, October 16, 1847. 


‘We hope it will be universally read.”—Derbyshire Courier, October 80, 
1847. 


“It is written in a plain, common-sense, understandable style, and in a candid 
and earnest style, without quackery and without pretence.” — Western Luminary, 
November 9, 1847. 


‘‘ There can be no doubt that it will meet with an extensive circulation among 
the intelligent classes of society.” — York Courant, October 14, 1847. 


‘Diseases of the lungs may be produced by noxious inhalations, and it is but 
reasonable that inhalations of a medicinal nature should be the best to apply as a 
remedy.” —Kentish Observer, October 14, 1847. 
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“Dr. Maddock has proved himself a friend and benefactor to his species.” 
Cambridge University Herald, October 6, 1847. 


‘This is a work well entitled to the attention of the medical profession, as well 
as the public at large.” —Dover Chronicle, October 9, 1847. 


‘‘ Medical men are, as a rule, fearful of, and adverse to, innovation; they have 
long considered consumption as incurable, and that belief has, perhaps, filled 
many @ too-early dug grave. They require Pelion to be piled upon Ossa in the 
way of proof. As in other cases, a little ‘pressure from without’ is sure to be 
useful, and therefore we wish this work to be extensively read. Dr. Maddock 
deserves all credit for the moral courage with which he has bearded the lion of 
prejudice in his den, and for the good feeling and talent with which he has urged 
his system upon public notice; and we hope that he will publish case on case, 
meeting incredulity, which is never convinced by argument, with sledge-hammer 
blows, in the shape of facts, until the triumph of true science shall be complete.” 
Kentish Independent, June 19, 1847. 


‘In his praiseworthy labors he claims the aid of all, and ours we cheerfully 
accord him, hoping his work may go far to shake down the prejudices of medical 
men, and by convincing arguments pave the way for the introduction of large 
improvements in the mode of curing and checking the inroads of these diseases.” 
— Westonian Mercury, October 16, 1847. 


««Dr. Maddock has deserved well of his country, and human nature in general, 
for the attention he has bestowed on this important subject, and the mass of 
evidence he has brought together in its favor in the volume now before us. A 
more than ordinarily attentive perusal of this work enables us to recommend it 
with the greatest confidence to our readers. To many families it will prove, we 
are eee an inappreciable boon.”—Nottingham Mercury, September 24, 
1847. “%: 


‘‘A reprint of the London edition of Dr. Maddock’s work on consumption, 
bronchitis, asthma, &c.; with notes, &c., by Dr. Chas. Greene.—This work will 
be found worthy the attention of our readers, for they may learn from it what 
can be expected from this mode of treating consumption and other affections of 
the air-passages. Dr. M. is evidently a man of considerable intelligence, and 
whatever there is of good in inhalation of medicated vapors, he seems to have 
ability to extract; nay, we go further and say, that we fear that the profession 
have not given sufficient attention to this mode of alleviating the sufferings of 
those laboring under this class of diseases.” —New Jersey Medical Reporter, June, 
1855. 


[From Prof. Jas. Bryan, editor of the “ Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 


Dr. Maddock’s book on inhalation is one of the few which have been issued 
from the English press on this subject. Its republication in this country, with 
the judicious notes of Dr. Greene, will add to the medical literature of the United 
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States, and, it is hoped, excite some interest in the medical profession on the 
subject of inhalation as a means of treating pulmonary affections. With the 
addition of modern discoveries in physiology, this mode of treating these diseases 
should have a fair trial, and some atonement made for the long neglect which 
inhalation has suffered at the hands of medical men. 


JAMES BRYAN, N. D. 
Prof. of Surg. in Phila. Col. of Medicine. 
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